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Hotes, 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S BOOK OF HOURS. 

The Baron August Edward von Druffel, of 
Miinster, Westphalia, has kindly sent for my 
inspection a MS. vellum Prayer Book (the Hore 
B.V., &c.) of the fifteenth century that was for- 
merly a heirloom in the family of Sir Thomas 
More. The book itself is not very remarkable. 
The illuminations, which are numerous, are but 
third rate. The workmanship, I am assured by 
Mr. Weale, the librarian of the South Kensington 
Museum, is Engli-h of about 1490; the binding 
also is English. The interest lies in the family 
entries, which I have transcribed accurately, so far 
as they can be deciphered. Several are in the 
handwriting of John More, the son of Sir Thomas, 
The lines in which the Chancellor himself is 
recorded as godfather to his eldest grandson are 
very probably, in the opinion of Mr. James Gaird- 
ner, of the Record Office, the autograph of Sir 
Thomas More. It does not seem to be known 
when the book was carried into Germany. 

At the end of the book :— 

Thomas More was borne the viij** day of August in 
the xxiij*® yere of o* souerayne lorde the King Henry 
the viij the Date of o* lorde M.voxxxJ, which day was 
saynte Seryans day* on a twsday at xij of the cloke that 


* It is the feast of St. Ciriacus. 


day beyng saynt Lawrens yuyns yuyn Godfathers* Tho. 
More K Chancello® of englond, my lord Darcy, M'garet 
daughter of y® said sr Thomas, Tho. Hungerford at 
bysshop.t 

Augustyne More was borne the v‘® day of Auguste 
which was on saynt Oswalds day the evin of the feaste of 
the transfyguracyon of of lord in the yere of o* souayne 
lord Kyng Henry the viij*® xxv: on the twaday bytwene 
xij & on at mydnyght [? ~~ er Thoaru’del, K* Anthovy 
Bonwyse,{ my lady More, John staferton at bysshop. 

Edwarde More was borne on asatterday which was the 
xiij day of Nouember the xxvij yere of the raygne of 
kyng henry the viij* and the yere of our lorde 
mccCOCKXXV bytwene vij and viij of the clok in the 
morning and the day was saynt Brycys day bysshoppe 
and confessor. 

Not§ Gerome More my iiij*......sone died Sr Edward 
m* Radforth M™ Clement......Jamys 

Thomas More my v sone was borne vppon twsday 
wehich was the seconde day of July bytwene one & ij in 
the morni’g in the yere of the raygne of K Henry 
the viij xxx"* The lorde Cromwell erle of essexe/ er 
Ric’ Westo’ my lady Knevet/ my lorde the bysshoppe of 
Durham at 

Bartyllmewe More my vj" sone was borne the x® day 
of ffebruary at xj of the clok of the night the xxxj' yere 
of the raigne of King Henry the viij'® and the domi call 
letter was D on saynt =)" day the virgyne W. 
ee John stephnson/ M* ledar/ m™ Germayn at 

yashop. 

Anne More was borne on twaday at ij in y morni’g in 

alm sonday weke in y® xxxij'" yere of the raygne of 
yng Henry the viij"" goodfather Tho. Rooper Elirabet 
Roop’ and Mary Rooper godmothers. 

ffrauncs More was borne the xxix*® day of Decembre 
betwene iij or iiij of the clocke at afternone, Anno 
Domini 1546. The Domynycall letter C. 

At beginning :— 

Mary More was borne at Hameldon|| in the countie of 
Buck on Christmas day being monday the xxv‘® day of 
Dece’ber/ A the domynicall l’re aboute vij of the clocke 
in the mornyng in the first yeare of the reigne of ower 
sovereigne ladye Quene Mary and in the yoare of ower 
Lorde God. 53. 

my brother in lawe Mt John Scrope the Godfather. 

my mother mystreys Anne More/ my sister Anne More 
Godmothers/, 

Anne More borne at Hameldon aforeseid on a wenes- 
day being the x*® day of Aprill. ff. the do’icall letter 
aboute three of the clocke, 15™! at the after none. Anno 
D'ni 1555/. 

my brother in lawe M® Raufe Scrope the Godfather. 

my mother mystreys Anne More, mistrys Margery 
Stoner./ Godmothers./ 


At the beginning, after the Mores :— 


Jane West was borne at Barbu'ght vpon Derne{ in 
the countie of Yorke on saterday after our lady day 
(“ As’ucion”’ in margin] at xij of the cloke in the night 


* The rest of this entry is in different ink, and ina 
hand much resembling that of Sir T. More. 
That is, godfather at confirmation, or bishoping. 
Antonio Bonvisi, an Italian resident in London, and 
dear friend of Sir Thomas More, 
§ The following words, in a different writing (that of 
bave been intercalated, and are partly 
illegible, 
|| Hambledon, 
Baronborough, the seat of the Cresacre family, 
about five miles from Doncaster, 
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C y* dominicale l're in the seconde yeres of the reig’e of 
owre sovereinge lady Quene Elyzbeth And in the yere of 
oure lorde God 1560. 

M® Styme trigott godfather my lady Jane Hastynges 
And Mystris mary coplay/ Godmothe’s. 

An’ West the dawghter of m* Jhon’e West was bap- 
o—- | xxviij day off awgut and in yore off our lorde 


mestres an’ West and mestres lucie trigot god mothers 
Edwarde Hawlye godfather. 

In these entries there are some expressions worth 
noting. ‘‘ Palm-sunday week” for Holy Week is 
unusual. The numerals “ xxii®,” xxxi**,” show 
that this was read ‘“‘ two-and-twentieth,” “ one- 
and - thirtieth,” not “twenty-second,” “ thirty- 
first.” St. Lawrence’s “ yuyns yuyn” (i. ¢., “ even’s 
even”) means the day before the vigil of St. 
Lawrence. T. E. Briveert. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Wett tHat Enps Wett,’ I. ii. 35, 
36).—The Globe editors mark the text here as cor- 
rupt. Would it remove the difficulty if]. 35 were 
made an Alexandrine by placing so (which is not 
necessary to qualify like) at the end of it? By 
doing this the contrast between the old breeding 
and the new that the king is insisting on would 
be emphasized :— 

But they may jest 

Till their own scorn return to them unnoted 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour so : 

Like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 

Were in his pride or sharpness, 
In reading this it is necessary to dwell on the 
second syllable of courtier, as in ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ II. vi. 17:— 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
and Heywood’s ‘ Golden Age,’ IV. i. 23 :— 

Of these we next must speak. Courteous and wise. 

II. ii, 12.— 

Our old Lings and our Isbels o’ the country are nothing 

like your old Ling and your Isbels o’ the court, 
So the First Folio reads ; the second has ling in 
both places, which is the reading still followed. 
Ling, the sea fish, is not spoken of elsewhere by 
Shakespeare, and it seems to be quite out of place 
here. As the Clown has just finished talking 
about singing, I would suggest that a misprint has 
arisen through thes of songs having been mistaken 
by a transcriber or compositor for an 1. In this 
case the second old may be a slip for new, for some 
antithesis seems to wanting, and, besides, 
Shakespeare did not associate his courts with either 
old fashions or old songs. 

IV. ii. 38.—Mr. Evans, in his note (Irving ed.) 
on this passage says :— 

“ All that can be affirmed with any confidence is that 
the words ‘ That we ‘ll forsake ourselves ’ are intended to 
convey Diana’s pretended surrender to the proposals of 
Bertram, and that the previous line must have given 
some sort of reason or excuse for such apparent weak- 
ness,” 


Supposing this to be the purport of her speech, 
the subordinate be in au 
sent tense? The Jl might be caught up from the 
line below. Taking ropes to be a misprint for hopes, 
the passage might then read (though it cannot be 
put forward as a recovery of the original text) :— 

I see that men wake hopes of such a price 

That we forsake ourselves, 
the word price being echoed in V. iii. 188. But 
Diana may only be ‘‘ pretending to half-surrender,” 
and by ‘‘men make hopes” she may be alluding 
to Bertram’s hopes, not to her own. From this 
eed view, would it give a satisfactory meaning 
to — 


I see that men make hopes in such a parle 

That we ‘ll forsake ourselves ? 
The word parle follows the run of the letters to 
some extent, and it is used in several senses, from 
that of conversation (‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
I. ii, 5) to that of a conference between parties of 
opposed interests, in which each one party seeks 
to win some advantage over the other. Scarre 
might also be a misreading of sinne. 

V. iii. 195.— 

He blushes, and ’tis hit, 

Is there any reason why Capell’s emendation it 
should be preferred to Mr. Henley’s fit? It is 
just as probable that A is a wrong letter as that 
it is a redundant one, and the old form of it had 
passed out of use before Shakespeare’s time. The 
ring was shown to the countess, and she would 
recognize it without any blushing on Bertram’s 
part. Mr. Henley’s reading, which makes her in 
one quick phrase express both grief and indigna- 
tion at her son’s conduct, gives much more dra- 
matic force to the incident than Capell’s common- 

"ace one does, The countess does not speak again 
the scene. G. Joicey. 


‘Kiyo Hewry V.,’ Prologue to Act IV., ll, 22- 


The poor condemned English 
Like sacrifices, by their watchfull Fires 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger : and their gesture sad, 
Investing lanke-leane cheekes and warre-worne coats 
Presented them unto the gazing Moone 
So many horride Ghosts. 
Extract from First Folio, 1623. 

The part of the above sentence after the colon 
in 1, 25 was pronounced by Bishop Warburton to 
be nonsense—and many others before and since his 
time have considered it to be very little better—as 
it stands. Accordingly, all kinds of alterations 
have been proposed, the conjecture of the scholarly 
prelate hi being, perhaps, the most absurd 
among them. A dead set was made at the word 
“investing,” which begins 1. 26. Warburton 
changed it to “ invest in,’ Hamner to “ in wasted,” 
Heath to ‘‘ in fasting,” and Staunton to “ infec- 
tive,” while 1, 26 has been subjected to as many 
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permutations as there are syllables in it. It does 
not seem to have occurred to any of the critics that 
the fault might possibly be found in the phrase 
‘their gesture sad,” the subject of the sub-sen- 
tence. The purpose of this note ir, however, to 
assert that the fault does lie there, and to try to 
demonstrate that that is so. 

The true meaning of the word investing (what- 
ever secondary meanings the word may bear), is 
undoubtedly clothing, enrobing, enwrapping, or 
cloaking. This being so, what should we expect 
to find ‘‘investing” the lank-lean cheeks of 
soldiers en bivouac, in Picardy, late in October, by 
night? Their hoods or capes, of course, And 
what would we find “‘investing” the war-worn 
coats of these our warriors taking their rest ? Why, 
their cloaks, or blankets, or rags would be around 
them. Not their gesture—a gesture not being 
calculated to invest anything—even if those men 
had been gesticulating ; but they were not, for they 
are described as sitting patiently a-thinking. ‘‘A 
sorry sight” they would certainly present, for their 
wrappage was in a sad state, as Henry will mention 
to the herald later on; and the poet, as is his 
manner, uses a comprehensive word to designate 
the outer garments of the whole army, that is to 
say ‘‘ vesture,” using the word as we might speak 
of their camp equipage as furniture. 

Their vesture sad, 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
is so obviously the true reading, {that the only 
wonder is that it has so long remained unsug- 


gested. 
Again, when our poet wrote 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice, 
and so on, he could scarcely help having in his 
mind the parallel circumstances of the singer of 
Psalm xxii., where he plaintively exclaims, “ They 
parted my garments among them and cast lots 
upon my vesture”; and his thoughts would revert 
to the night-scene of the divine tragedy, where a 
like incident occurs, concerning which the above 
passage from the Psalm is quoted. 

Without counting the passage underconsideration, 
the word “‘ vesture ” occurs in the plays five times. 
Once asa lady’s robe (‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’), 
twice as a Roman toga (‘ Julius Czesar’ and ‘ Corio- 
lanus’), and twice in highly poetical phrases occur- 
ring in the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ and ‘ Othello’ 
respectively, In the former play Portia speaks of 
our “mortal coil” as the ‘* muddy vesture of 
decay ” which hinders us from hearing the music 
of the spheres; in the latter, Cassio, praising 
Desdemona in a passage containing one of the 
most curious of the many curious misprints spread 
broadcast over the First Folio, says :— 

He [ Othello) hath achieved a maid 
That ns description and wild fame, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 


And in th’ essential vesture of creation 

Does tire queen Geniver ! 
That is to say, Desdemona clothes in innocency 
‘* the fairest of all flesh on earth,” having “ Helen’s 
cheek, but not her heart,” &c. 

The word ‘‘ queen” in the last line quoted is 
in the folio printed “the in,” and many editors, 
not being able to make sense of the passage, 
adopted in their editions the commonplace reading 
of the quarto (1622), 

Does bear all excellence. 
But Singer, Knight, Dyce, and others, very rightly 
preferred nonsense to banality at the end of a 
dithyrambic speech, which could not possibly by 
Shakespeare’s hand be by such a “lame 
and impotent conclusion.” . E. Sura. 

28, Hazel Street, Leicester, 


‘Tae Tempest,’ II. i. 35.— 
Seb, Ha, ha, ha. 
Ant. So: you’re paid. 

This, the reading of the Folios, seems to me all 
but nonsense, since Antonio is the winner of the 
bet. Capell’s attempt needs no notice. The giving 
both phrases to Sebastian, as did Theobald, is very 
plausible, but does not explain why the loser 
should laugh, while it does away with—as I take 
it—the mirth intended to be provoked by this 
interjectional dialogue. Antonio backs Adrian, 
wins, and, gleeful at his victory, breaks out into 
the laughter of one who has successfully backed 
his own opinion. Upon this Sebastian—probably 
pointing with his finger, to emphasize and give 
point to his words—cries out, ‘‘ So—you ’re paid ” 
(i.e, you’ve paid yourself), All that is required 
is to transpose the two affixes, Seb. and Ant. 

My Shakespearian friend Mr. P. A. Daniel has 
since pointed out to me that this transposition has 
been proposed by Grant White; but while my 
priority of suggestion is thus lost, I would print it, 
because the change seems to me both necessary 
and certain. Br. NicHotson, 


‘* THE KISS OF THE spousE.”—At the close of 
his ‘Christian Morals,’ as also at the close of his 
‘ Hydriotaphia,’ Sir Thomas Browne has among 
the means of a gentle death “the kiss of the 
spouse.” There is no note upon this in the 
* Hydriotaphia,’ by J. A. Symonds, 1886, p. 170, 
nor in the ‘ Religio Medici,’ with the ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ by Dr. Greenhill, in “The Golden Trea- 
sury,” 1881, p. 231, cf. notes p. 321, index p. 359. 
The reprint of “ The Golden Treasury” now in 
progress appears to contain no revision nor amplifi- 
cation of the notes. I offer an illustration of the 
expression from Jer. Taylor. Speaking of the 
death of Bassus Aufidius, he has :— 

“ And therefore his last scene was not so laborious, but 
God called him away something after the manner of 
Moses, which the Jews express by osculum oris Dei, ‘the 
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kiss of God's mouth ’; that is, a death indeed 1e-signi- 
fied, but gentle and serene and without temp'«'ion. 

To this Mr. Eden (vol. viii. p. 421) subjoins th's 
note :—‘‘ See authorities in Buxtorf, ‘Lexic. Chald. 
Talmud,’ &c. 7°t’3.” In another place it is :— 


“ Moses died ‘at the mouth of the Lord,’ said the 


story; he died ‘with the kisses of the Lord’s mouth’ 
(Deut. xxxiv. 5), 80 the Chaldee paraphrase ; it was the 
test act of kindness that God did to his servant 

oses; He kissed him, and he died.” —Vol, iii. p. 332, 

Or this :— 

“Or whether God took away the life of Mores by an 
apoplexy orby the kisses of His mouth,” —Vol. viii. p. 534. 
A full notice of the peaceful death of Bassus 
Aufidius (u.s.) is to be seen in Seneca (‘ Ep.,’ xxx.). 

Ep. MarRsHALt. 


Tue History or Srecracies.—As there are 
but few attempts to trace the history of spectacles, 
and, so far as my own knowledge extends, no special 
history, it may be useful to give the title of a 
curious volume which I bought from an Italian 
catalogue a few months ago. It is a quarto of 
eighty-four pages, with a copperplate vignette 
engraving “To. Do, Ferretti In.” and ‘‘ Vi Frances- 
chini Sc.” on the title-page :— 

Degli Occhiali da Naso, Inventati da Salvino Armati, 
Gentiluomo Fiorentino, Trattato Istorico di Dominico 
Maria Manni, Accademico Fiorentino. In Firenze. 
mpcoxxxvii1. Nella Stamperia d’Anton-Maria Albizzini, 
Con licenza de’ Superiori.” 

A “ Lettera Dedicatoria” to ‘‘ Sig. Andrea da 
Verrazzano” (pp. 4-8), “ L’Autore a chi legge” 
(9-16), ‘* Judice de’ Capitoli ” (17-20) are followed 
by pp. 79 and index (double column, pp. 81-84). 
Twelve short chapters are given toa full inquiry 
into the history and uses of spectacles and toa 
discussion of the claims of Alessandro Spina, of 
Pisa, in 1313, and of Salvino d’ Armato of Florence 
in 1317. Estr. 


Pérowner orn Pérouner.—Haviog lately met 
with the verb petonner in Alphonse Daudet’s 
*Sapho’—an unpleasant book, I must admit, 
although Daudet is a favourite author of mine— 
and the word not being in even very full French 
dictionaries, I may, perhaps, be allowed to state, 
for the benefit of those of your readers who may 
like to add it to their own dictionaries, that it is a 
Berrichon word, meaning “aller furetant ; s’occuper 
de petites choses ot: l’on n’a que faire.” This is 
evidently the sense in which Daudet uees it: ‘II 
n’y a qu’ A la Comédie-Frangaise et au Conservatoire 
que les hommes bafouillent A la soixantaine, en 
branlant la téte, et petonnent,” &c. (chap. ix.). I 
find I have inserted the word—no doubt from the 
*Berrichon Vocabulary,’ 1842, which one of your 
correspondents was so kind as to lend me a year 
or two ago—in my interleaved French dictionary. 
It is written also “pétouner.”” Daudet does not 
accent the first ¢. I see that I have entered it in 


my dictionary with the ¢ accented. “ Bafoniller” 
is not in any of my dictionaries; but I suppose it 
is another form of “bafouer.” As this is not a 
question of English etymology, I hope I may 
venture to “ heave a guess.” 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Petonner means to talk like an old woman, mumbling 
and jabbering unconnectedly. There is no accent over 
the ¢. The sense attributed to the word by Mr. BoucnreR 
is not correct, Bafouiller is a word which is more often 
spplied to men, and means to talk incoherently, con- 
fusedly, a rambling, senseless talk. It has no connexion 
with bafouer, which is used as a kind of insult; perbaps 
to mock at, or jeer, would beet express its meaning,] 


Cuar.—The earliest quotation in the ‘N. E. 
Dictionary’ for the use of this word is 1662. The 
word, however, appears in Francis Holyoke’s 
‘Dictionary,’ 1640:—“ A chare, a fish so called, 
only proper to Winander meere in Lancashire, 
Aurisequa.” The statement is apparently taken 
from Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ Camden, speaking of 
Windermere, says that it is “in some places of 
wonderfull depth, and breeding a peculiar kind of 
fish found no where else, which the inhabitants 
there by call A Chare” (P. Holland’s translation, 
p. 755, ed. 1610). FF. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Earty Dovusite Curistian Name.—The fol- 
lowing entry occurs in our register book; and as 
it seems a very early example of a double Christian 
name, I thought it might be wortby of a corner in 
‘N. & Q’:— 

“ Marriages. 1571, July 9, Jeffery Gamidge & Anne 


Agnes Parnell.” 
W E. Layroy, F.S.A. 
Saffron Walden. 


Tae following state- 
ment, from ‘An Englishman in Paris’ (Chapman 
& Hall), deserves a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ Amonget the newest things in a book full of new 
things, is the fact that only the words, and not the music, 
of the ‘ Mareeillaise’ were written by the famous Rouget 
de I’Isle. The music was composed by one Boucher, and 
years after the two met. Boucher tells the story :— 

“* A good many years afterwards I was seated next to 
Rouget de I'Isle at a dinner-party in Paris. We had 
never met before, and, as you may easily imagine, I was 
rather interested in the gentleman, whom, with many 
others at the same board, I complimented on his pro- 
duction, only I confined myself to complimenting him on 
his poem. ‘ You don’t say a word about the music,” he 
replied, “and yet, being a celebrated musician, that 
ought to interest you. Do you not like it?” “ Very 
much indeed,” I said, in a somewhat significant tone. 
“Well, let me be frank with you. The music is not 
mine. It was that of a march which came, Heaven 
knows whence, and which they kept on playing at Mar- 
seilles during the Terror, when I was a prisoner at the 
fortress of St. Jean. I made a few alterations neces- 
sitated by the words, and there it is.” Thereupon, to his 
great surprise, 1 hummed the march as | had originally 
written it. “Wonderful!” he exclaimed, “ How did you 
come by it?” When I told him he threw himself 
round my neck, But the next moment he said, “I am 


os 
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very oorsy, my dear Boucher, but I am afraid you will be | is stated of the word smart that “it is derived 


despoiled 
my words go so well together that they seem to have 
sprung simultaneously from the same brain, and the 
world, even if I proclaimed my indebtedness to you, 


‘or ever, do what you will ; for your music and from the German word for pain (Scherm:).” But 


worse follows. 
from schreien.” Smart, as the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


“ Shrew,” we are told, “is derived 


would never believe it.” “ Keep the loan,” I said, moved | do not need to be informed, is akin to, although 


in spite of myself by his candour, ‘‘ Without your genius | not “ derived” from, Schermz. 


But shrew is not 


my march would be forgotten by now. You have give" | even akin to schrein, A shrew is, literaily, a biter, 


it a patent of nobility. It is yours for ever. 


Chronicle, July 4. 
F. M, R. 


Tat Hoy. Avevustus Watprcrave. — The 
retired church of Navestock, in Essex, has long 
been the burial-place of the Waldegrave family, 
and there are on its walls many monuments of 
them. One at the east end of the south aisle com- 
memorates the gallant commander the Hon. 
William Waldegrave, admiral of the red, who 
for his services was created Baron Radstock, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and died in 1825; also Cor- 
nelia Jacoba, his wife, who died in 1839, both of 
whom are buried in the adjacent vault. 

At the foot of the same monument mention is 
made of their youngest son, the Hon. Augustus 
Waldegrave, who died abroad when connected 
with a foreign embassage, but his name does not 
occur in Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ of 
1879, either under Waldegrave or Radstock. 

The ‘ Brasenose Calendar’ records the admission 
at that college of a Hon. Augustus Waldegrave 
in 1820, and an ‘Oxford Calendar’ of 1831 gives 
the same name as that of a second-class classman 
in Lit. Hum. below the line, in Easter term, 1823. 
The presumption is that he died unmarried and in 
early life. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Our Foreratuers’ Custom.—It is to be hoped 
that many of our modern wealthy folk will follow 
such an excellent example in their individual 
localities as was set long ago by the worthy 
citizen of London whose kind deed is thus com- 
memorated on the front of the quaint building on 
the left-hand after passing under the ancient 
Bishopsgate entrance of Great St. Helen’s :— 

“These Alms Houses were Founded by S* Andrew 
Judd K*‘ Citizen & Skinner And Lord Mayor of London. 
Anno. Dom: 1551. For Six Poor Men of y* said Com- 
pany. Rebuilt By y* said Company. Anno Dom. 1729,” 

D. Harrison. 


Tae German Evement Enciisu.—A genera- 
tion back one not unfrequently heard English 
spoken of as “derived” from German, but of late 
years the rudiments of philology have been so far 
taught in our schools that even ‘‘the average 
schoolboy ” knows that English is no more derived 
from German than is Latin from Greek. It is, 


Y | not a crier, the base being skru, to cut. 


he words 
we have borrowed from German are very few in 
number, if we do not count those German words 
which have reached us through the French. Sma 
however, is neither directly nor indirectly deriv 
from German, and stands in the same relation to 
Schermz as father to Vater. 


Barwes. 


Jos xxi. 33: ‘*Cocyrus.”—The Authorized 
and Revised Versions translate “The clods of 
the valley shall be sweet unto him,” i.¢., unto the 
man who has been “ brought to the grave.” For 
“ clods of the valley” the Hebrew has 9M) ‘239. 
But bn) means both a ravine and a torrent. 
Hence the LXX. ydArxes 
being a winter torrent. The Vulgate, while rather 
inverting the sense, renders “dulcis fuit glareis 
Cocyti.” Cocytus was one of the streams of Tar- 
tarus, mentioned by Homer, ‘Odyssey,’ x. 514; 
by Horace, ‘ Carm.,’ ii, xiv. 18; and by Virgil, 
* Georg.,’ iii. 38, iv. 478; ‘ Ain.,’ vi. 132, 297, vii. 
562, and was so called on account of the wailing 
or lamentation, kwxvtds, heard over its waters, a 
feature observed, as usual, by the exact Milton :— 
Cocytus, named of Jamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful stream. 

* Par. Lost,’ ii, 579. 
Now yxeiappos (though frequent in the LXX ) 
occurs only once in the New Testament, at St. John 
xviii. 1, where it is used of the brook rv Kédpwv, 
over which our Lord passed into the garden of 
Gethsemane (the bn) of the desert, Amos vi. 14, 
is by some interpreted of the Kedron). There can 
be no doubt that St. John wrote in recollection of 
2 Samuel xv. 23, when David fied from before 
Absalom, and ‘‘ all the country wept ” as he passed 
over Tov yeysdppovy Kédpwv (LXX.), which 
thus became a real Cocytus. On reference to 
some of the passages mentioned above it will be 
seen that Horace and Virgil describe the river 
Cocytus as ater and niger. Our Lord, in passing 
over the Kedron, was going “through the valley 
of the shadow of death” (Psalm xxiii. 4); the 
sorrows of death compassed Him and the over- 
flowings of ungodliness, yefuappor dvopias, 
troubled Him (Psalm xviii. 3), and the Kedron also 


Henry ATTWELL, 


therefore, a little saddening to see the old error | takes its name from 77?, to be dark, to be sad. 
crop up in such a respectable Peyry = as the | Thus there is a certain appositeness in what would 


Spectator. In the Spectator of 


uly 15 there is an | otherwise seem the strange use in a version of the 


interesting article upon ‘Smartness,’ in which it | Holy Scriptures of a word borrowed from classical 
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mythology. It is worth notice that editors have| eye seems to be aware that many of the finest 
already found a likeness to the Book of Job in| examples of those interesting memorials are to be 
Horace’s ‘‘ Eheu fugaces"; the passage, “sive | found in the churches I have been speaking of, 
reges, sive inopes,”’ being qe a. especially Liibeck and Doberan. They are very 


iii, 19. 


numerous, are for the most part Flemish work, 
and several of them are certainly finer than any 


“Atmost” an Apsective.—The ‘ Encyclo-| I ever saw in this country. 


ic Dictionary’ gives the adjective almost as 
= -@ rarely used,” and quotes from 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Polite Learning’ the excellent ex- 


one of its “ wo 


ample, “ Between the first rudiments of an art and 
its almost perfection.” , 
this form of expression, if not very elegant, is 
concise and expressive. Thackeray employs it 
sometimes; as, ¢.g., in ‘ Pendennis,’ chap. xix., 
where he transfers the scene of action to the Con- 
tinent, and dwells on “ Helen’s wonder and interest 
at the Béguine convents which they visited, or 
the almost terror with which she saw the black- 
veiled nuns, with outstretched arms, kaeeling 
before the illuminated altars.” 

Tomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Cuurcaes Denmark.—Our Editor, in an 
interesting notice of Heales’s ‘ Architecture of the 
Churches of Denmark’ (ante, p. 80), writes :— 

“ Building materials ly Denmark] are scarce. The 
churches, large and small, are almost all, we gather from 
Major Heales, built either of granite boulders or hard 
yellow bricks, Neither of these is a fitting vehicle for 
conveying a sense of beauty.” 

In this connexion it may be worth noting that 
the same remark applies to the churches of the 
adjacent and similarly conditioned region of the 
German coasts of the Baltic—a district not much 
frequented by the ubiquitous British tourist. The 
churches at Schwerin, Liibeck, Doberan, and the 
neighbouring places are somewhat remarkable 
examples of brick Gothic architecture. At Liibeck, 
not only in the churches, but in the municipal 
buildings, a peculiar glazed brick, dark chocolate 
colour and dark green in alternate courses, is used 
with an effect objectionable, perhaps, to archi- 
tectural purists, but not unpleasing to more catholic 

eyes. At Schwerin and at Doberan the churches 
—the latter, especially, a building of considerable 
pretensions—are good examples of what can be 
done with brick. Those edifices, having been— 
recently, I think—disembarrassed of whitewash, 
exhibit both within and without the material in 
all its nudity. The interior effect is at first very 
startling, in its bald crudeness, to unaccustomed 
eyes. I would signalize to architectural students 
a certain slender isolated shaft in the church of 
Schwerin, which rises from the floor of the northern 
aisle to the lofty roof, as a noticeable specimen of 
brickwork. 

And while I am on the subject, I may observe 
that none of the writers of the numerous notices of 
sepulchral brasses which have come under my 


T. Avotrnaus TRoLtLore. 


Reyrnsit.—There was a family of printers of 
this name, all of whom are unmentioned by the 


Like “the then king,” | Us sacer of the fraternity, C. H. Timperley. 


Carew Henry Reynell was a printer in Piccadilly. 
Of this Reynell’s father Leigh Hunt says, in his 
‘ Autobiography,’ “ My brother John was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Reynell, the printer, whose kindly 
manner, and deep iron voice, I well remember and 
respect.” The grandson of this Reynell, and the 
eldest son of C. H. Reynell, was Charles Weatherby 
Reynell, who died at Putney Jan. 13, in his 
ninety-fourth year. He was probably the last of 
the early contemporaries of Leigh Hunt. When 
the brothers were imprisoned, in 1813, for libelling 
the Prince Regent, Reynell, then a boy of fifteen, 
was one of Leigh Hunt’s most constant visitors at 
Horsemonger Lane ; and it was while on a visit to 
Reynell at Putney that Leigh Hunt died, Aug. 29, 
1859. Reynell was for nearly half a century the 
actual printer of the Hxaminer. With John Hunt 
and William Hazlitt his —_ was closely con- 
nected by marriage. . F. Water, 


Very Mopern Antiquitizs.—Nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than a really trustworthy 
history of the events of the last twenty-five years, 
and the little schoolboy who will glibly tell you 
the date of the landing of William of Normandy 
will be puzzled if you ask him when, where, and 
by whom was fought the battle of Maiwand. But 
it is in the small matters of every-day life that one 
is apt to forget, or overlook, the alterations— 
perhaps, even, the improvements—that creep upon 
us so gently, and are adopted almost without a 
thought. 

A man need only be in the prime of life to 
remember our Guards in coatees with epaulettes, 
and white trousers in summer; our postmen in 
scarlet coats and tall chimney-pot hats ; and police- 
men wearing the same ugly and uncomfortable 
headdress. Tinder-boxes were still used in quiet 
country places, rushlights and dip candles had not 
been snuffed out by mineral oil lamps, and Palmer’s 
spring candle-stands were still the delight of mis- 

chievous urchins, who surreptitiously released the 

spring, so that the lighted candle shot up to the 
ceiling, scattering sparks, hot grease, and black 
wick in its mad career. 

Those were the merry days when the street 

lamplighters had to carry ladders on their rounds, 

and rounds on their ladders, to reach their lamps ; 

when milkmaids walked with clattering pails sus- 
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ded on the yoke, which now is seldom seen, 
ut often felt, by married folk. 

“Fine hautboys, sixpence a pottle!” was a 
summer cry. It meant a long narrow basket, with 
a few strawberries at top, paper and leaves below, 
for the unwary. ‘‘Old clo’! Old clo’!” is now 
scarcely ever heard in London; whilst the German 
or Swiss clock-mender, ringing the clock bell on 
his walk, seems also to have disappeared with the 
prod old-fashioned Dutch clocks he kept in order. 

have one going well now, whose dear, honest old 
face I have known for more than forty years. 

Then the gleeful potman carried beer to his 
customers in certain neighbourhoods, with foam- 
ing tankards on a long stand, calling later on for 
the tankards, when the contents had been con- 
sumed. “Then came the empty glass, then pay- 
ment, then remorse !” 

These memories bring tears to one’s eyes, as did 
the sulphur matches of those days, or the brown- 
paper cigar fusees when a piece of the incandescent 
tip fet under your thumb-nail. 

olunteers who joined in 1860 will remember 
the fun of the old muzzle-loaders, and the twang 
as the ramrod sped on its erring course down the 
range, or the copper cap that gaily spattered in 
your eye. 

Trivial matters, perhaps, but worth recording, 
for civilization itself is but the concretion of 
trivialities, and these, at least, relate to our own 
country, and are a part of our national history. 
Wa ter Hamitton, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Nomismatic Query.—A medal, apparently 
brass, about the size of our present halfpenny, has 
on one side the king’s head, with legend, GzorGIvs 
Ill, DEI GRATIA, and on the other the arms of Great 
Britain surrounded as follows :— 

8. UF. ST.DS. T.M.S. ET.G.Y. LET. F.G.REX., 

with date 1701. Now as George III. was not born 
till 1738, how are we to account for his image and 
superscription on a medal dated 17017? At first 
sight I thought it might be 1791, with the tail of 
the 9 worn away; but on closer examination it 
seems to be a genuine 0. Admitting, however, 
that I may be mistaken about this, there can be 
no mistake about the long array of letters I have 
copied. I shall be glad if any correspondent can 
give me an explanation of their meaning. 


. 


Wricut Boox-piates.—I am endeavouring to 
make a special collection of the book-plates bearing 
my family name, and will thank any of your corre- 


gop who have such to spare if they will send 

them to me. I will gladly send in exchange either 

my own “Library Interior” or any other plate 

as an equivalent. W. H. K. Wricar. 
Plymouth. 


Perroration or Stamps.—Can any contributor 
tell me the date at which penny postage stamps 
were first perforated ? E I, Devevinens. 

Berkhampstead. 


TyrRELL or Bucxs.—Was Sir 
Charles Tyrrell, who died in 1749, the last 
baronet? What were his arms, crest, and motto? 
Any one who can give information with regard to 
this family kindly communicate with 

0. G. Rocx-West. 

Derby Road, Burton-upon-Trent. 


Leap (orn Lepr) Hatt, near Saxton, co. 
Yorx.—Can any of your readers inform me where 
I can find particulars of Lead Hall and its ancient 
church? Does a register exist; and where can it 
be seen ? W. M. B. 

5, Hanover Square, W. 


Picture sy TiT1an.—Wanted, information as 
to a picture or pictures painted by Titian, called 
either the Conarra or Cararra family, and where 
the original is to be seen. TITIAN. 


Sir A. J. Foster.—In the Quarterly Review 
for June, 1841, occurs a review of “ Notes on the 
United States. By the Right Hon. Sir sae 
J. Foster, Bart., London, 1841 (unpublished).” 
This does not appear in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Can any correspondent enable me to 
get asight of the volume? §Epwarp Smita. 

Hale End Road, Walthamstow. 


‘Otp Honest Jonn can the 
words of a song called ‘Old Honest John Bull,’ 
much in vogue some fifty years ago, oe 


Het Fire Crvs.—Can any of your readers 
tell me in what book I can find any information, 
and a list of members, &c., of the club which 
existed in the last century at eeeens Abbey ? 

YTON. 


Ayprew Martins.”—Can any of your readers 
give a reason why, in this part of Ireland (Leinster), 
the actions of the clergymen should be referred 
to as “Andrew Martins”? Any departure from the 
old-established rule, any innovation, is invariably 
referred to as an “ Andrew Martin.” “—— ? 

UNA. 


Swepisn Nover.—‘A Man of Birth and a 
Woman of the People.’ This book, a novel trans- 
lated from the Swedish, was published some ten 


ears ago. Any information would be acceptable. 
wets. 
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Witpe JAcer.—I should be much obliged for | Ridley and Ann Charlton, married her cousin 


information about the English parallel to the Ger- 
man legend (myth) of Wilde Jager, or Jagd (wild 
hunter, chase, stormchase), or any English repro- 
duction of same in prose or poetry. KaARLYLE. 


Barker Fauity.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me information concerning the Barker family, 
of Sibtom, Suffolk? I have a will and pedigree of 
the Blois family, which states that the daughter of 
Francis Barker, who was the heiress according to 
her uncle Tobias Blois’s will, married a gentleman 
by the name of Lynch, who took the name of Blois. 
Any information as to the descendants will greatly 
oblige. Hewsry Deay. 

44, Erleigh Road, Redlands, Reading. 


Drinkwater pows, CoMEDIAN AND WRITER. 
— Where can I find full particulars him? 
RBAN, 


Tae Nevitte Crapre.—In the Archeologia 
for 1787, vol. viii. p. 451, is a drawing of the 
Neville cradle, belonging to Charles Neville, last 
Earl of Westmoreland, who was concerned in an 

insurrection against Elizabeth in 1570, fled beyond 
’ the seas, and died in abject poverty. Can any one 
tell me whether this cradle is still in existence ; 
and if so, where ? E. S. Bratz. 

8, Crick Road, Oxford. 


“ JACK COME UP AND KISs ME.”—Can the Editor, 
or any one else, tell me the proper name of a plant 
called by the country people in these parts by this 
affectionate, not to say familiar, name? I enclose 
the Editor a sprig gathered within a very few yards 
of where I am writing. Its smell is peculiar, but 
not necessarily unpleasant. Perhaps the Editor 
will think that it is unpleasant. 

JonaTuan Bovucuter. 

Ropley, Hampshire, 


Riper. —Information is desired concerning any 
one bearing the name of Cuthbert Ridley between 
the years 1652and 1700. In 1662 the Ridley clan 
lost all lands south of the Tyne for their loyalty to 
the king. 

In 1702 the church register of Ovingham-on- 
Tyne contains the baptism of Cuthbert, son of 
Cuthbert Ridley, of Mickley Farm, with other 
records for four generations. There is no notice of 
the burial of the first Cuthbert, indicating that he 


was taken to some family grave elsewhere. His | 
social status was certainly above that of the! 


ordinary farmer, and the probability is that he | 
came of the old stock. All the names of his family 
are those of the Walltown branch, and there is also 
in both a double marriage with Charltons. 

About 1560 John Ridley of Walltown married 
Ann Obarlton of Hesleyside. Their son John 
married his cousin Elizabeth Charlton, and died 
without issue. Mary Ridley, daughter of Jobn | 


Thomas Ridley of Hardriding, and their son Cuth- 
_ bert lost the estates of Ticket and Park End in 

1652, 
About 1759 Thomas Ridley, grandson of Cuth- 

bert Ridley of Mickley, married Ann Charlton, of 
| Charlton Hall, and towards the end of the century 
their son Cuthbert married his cousin Isabella 
Charlton. Is there any connexion between the 
| Charltons of Hesleyside and of Charlton Hall? 

Miss RIDLEY. 

Stagshaw, Hampstead, N.W. 


Devit : Liycoty.—In the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
chap. xxi., Dame Ursula Suddlechop says to 
Jenkin Vincent : “ You look on me as the devil 
looks over Lincoln.” And no doubt the same 
| expression occurs elsewhere. Can you or any of 
your readers tell me what is the origin of this 
expression, and what is the allusion which it con- 
tains ? Patrick MaxwELu. 

| Pope has the lines— 

Yet there are wights, who fondly call their own 

Half that the devil o’erlooks from Lincoln's town, 
Much on this bas been written in ‘ N.& Q.’ With a view 
to disposing of the question, we give what LINCOLNIENSIS 
writes once more: “A gargoyle near the splendid south 
porch of the cathedral represents a diabolic figure on a 
witch’s back. This is one claimant for the honour of 
Lincoln’s overseer. At the east end of the south chapel 
of the nave, the consistory court, is another sculpture, 
representing the gentleman alone ; this is the second. 
When the tradition or the saying arose has never yet 
been made out.”’] 


Sr. Marx tHe Gavunt.—Mr. Smiles (‘ Hugue- 
nots in England,’ chap. xvi.) says that the French 
Episcopal Church at Bristol, instituted in 172 
was first held in what is called the Mayor's Chape 
of St. Mark the Gaunt. Who was St. Mark the 
Gaunt ; or what attribute of the evangelist is indi- 
cated by the descriptive affix? A chapel was 
afterwards built for the French congregation on 
the ground of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital for the 
Red Maids in Orchard Street. Who were the 
Red Maids? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Source or Purase Sovcut.—Passing through 
the garden of Leinster Lawn, and noticing an o! 


gentleman sitting on a bench with an old friend, 


| I heard the following : “ Beware of the hoof of the 


horse, of the horn of the bull, and the smile of the 
Saxon!” The words had a sort of familiar sound 
in the ‘‘ broadest Dublin brogue.” Where are 
they from? Query, old or modern ? 


S. Haventoy. 
35, Eccles Street, Dublin. 


Famitirs.—Some of the name were in 
the seventeenth century of Broseley and of Astley 
Abbots, co. Salop, and some, in that and in the 
eighteenth century, of London, of Edmonton, co. 
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Middlesex, and of Eaton Bray, co. Bedford. John 
Huxley, of Eaton Bray, was knighted March 16, 
1662. When did he die; and where was he 
buried? Marriages took place with the following 
families: Tryan, of London; Cressett, of co. Salop; 
Dent, of Gloucester ; Hadley, of London ; Hilles- 
den and Becher, of co. Bedford ; Vaughan Lloyd, 
of the Inner Temple; Ager, of Warfield, co. Berks ; 
Shaw, of Cheshunt, co. Herts; Soane, Hall, 
Griffiths, Tatem, Benson, Baxter, Clifford, Ludlow, 
Langley, Jones, Gallard, &. I much wish to 
link the Shropshire branch with that of Edmonton 
and of Bedfordshire. I ess extracts from 
several Huxley wills proved at the —_—- 
registry. Any notes and pedigrees as to Huxley 
will be much valued by, and should be sent to, 

ReeinaLp Stewart Boppineron. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea, 


Rev. W. Sewe.t, D.D.—I should be glad to 
know where I could find any articles or reviews 
written by the Rev. Wm. Sewell, D.D., Warden 
of Radley. I believe he worte in the British 
Critic and the Quarterly. 

M. Cunuirre OWEN. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester, 


Covurtet.—Can any of your readers explain the 
following couplet :— 
At Dover dwell George Brown og 


Good Christopher Smith and Matthew Fryar. 
It was cited in one of the later numbers of 
Dickens’s Household Words, or possibly in one of 
the earlier numbers of All the Year Round, and 
was said to give in some way the means of finding 
out what day of the week corresponded with any 
day of the month, and vice versd; so that if one 


were known the other could be discovered. 
H. L.-S. 
Eneravines.—I have recently become possessed 
of a small collection of engravings, and amongst 
them are a set of thirty portraits from Mackenzie 
and Dent's ‘ Universal Biography,’ published at 
Newcastle during the early part of this century, 
and fifteen plates by Stothard, illustrating the 
works of Sterne, Fielding, Swift, and Smollett, 
— by Harrison in 1782. I should like to 
ow if these are considered rare, or of any value 
from a collector's point of view. T. D. 


Tuistte Morrozs: ME IMPUNE 
Lacessit”: ‘‘Ce que Dieu GARDE EST BIEN 
GarDE” (1" S. i. 90, 166; v. 281; 3° S. vii. 
282 : 5" S. xi. 227, 295 ; 6" S. vi. 320, 493 ; 7” 
S. vi. 207, 311, 429).—Pray do not be alarmed. 
I am not again going over for the fiftieth time the 
vexed question of lacessit or lacesset, or the good 
old story of the tender-footed Dane at the Battle 

tgs, or the less-known, but very amusing one 
of Queen Scotia told in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 311. 
My object in writing you is this: searching (uosuc- 


cessfully) the other day for a scrap of poetry that 
was running in my head, commencing “ The hardy 
thistle,” which I thought would be suitable for a 
birthday card I was sending to an English friend, 
the principal embellishment on which was the 
Scottish thistle, I came upon the following, in 
that very delightful book ‘Flowers and Flower- 
lore,’ by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, F.L.S. (Son- 
nenschein, 1884, p. 653, notes) :— 

** We dare not despise a plant which is the honoured 

badge of our neighbours «nd relatives the Scotch ; which 
is ennobled as the symbol of the Order of the Thistle 
that claims to be the most ancient of all our orders of 
high honour, and which defies you to insult it or despise 
it by its proud mottoes : ‘Nemo me impune lacessit, 
‘Ce que Dieu garde, est bien gardé.’” 
With the first of these mottoes we are all familiar, 
I might almost say painfully familiar; but can 
any of your readers tell me anything about the 
second, which is new to me in connexion with 
the Scotch thistle? I need hardly say I adopted 
the latter motto in preference to the former for my 
birthday card, and I have no doubt many of 
my countrymen and more of my countrywomen 
will be glad to learn, through the columns of 
‘N. & Q.,’ of a motto associated with our national 
emblem not so offensively combative as the time- 
honoured, if not, indeed, time-worn, “Nemo me 
impune lacessit.” J. B. Fiemine. 


Gooszperry SmasHErs.—Small standing pies 
made of gooseberries are called smashers in 
Northumberland. Both Ha!liwell and Brockett 
give this word; the latter tries to give a deri- 
vation, but a very improbable one. Can any one 
suggest a better? E. 


“ FINE, LIKE SEVEN BELLS IN A WIG-BOX.”—At 
Hartland, North Devon, this curious simile is 
frequently given as an answer to the question, 
“ How are you getting on?” Can any of your 
readers give me an explanation of the phrase ? 

R. Pearse Crops. 


Tae Camprian a recent 
visit to the Hope Collection of Portraits, at the 
Bodleian Library, an engraving was shown to me 
entitled ‘The Cambrian Shakspeare.’ It is in 
point of size small folio. Underneath is “ E. Pugb, 
Pinxt. J. Chapman, sculpt. London, published 
as the Act directs, Feb. lst, 1800, by E. Pugh.” 
From the accessories the portrait would seem to 
be that of a man in humble life. The following 
lines, in the Welsh language, are inscribed :— 

Llun Gwr yw Mawn gwir Awen; 

Y Byd a lanwodd o’ i Ben! 
Several people have been applied to for informa- 
tion as to the name of the Cambrian Shakspeare, 
but are unable to supply it or explain the meaning 
of the Welsh lines. The question is, therefore, 
referred to ‘N. & Q.’ Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 
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Beplics, 
NESTORIAN SYRIANS IN CHINA. 
(8 S. i. 334, 438.) 

“Xanxuen in the Chinese province of Xensi.” 
The topographical names appear to be transliterated 
according to the Portuguese system, under which 
a=sh ors. The place named is Kenjan-fu of the 
French text of Marco Polo, or, as Ramusio gives 
it, Quenzan-fu, t.¢., Si-an-fu, the capital of the 
province of Shensi, or, as it was “called in the 
days of its greatest fame, Chang-an, probably the 
most celebrated city,” as Col. Yule says, “in 
Chinese history, and the capital of several of the 
most potent dynasties.” Kenjan-fu is mentioned 
by Rashiduddin as one of the twelve Sings, or 
great provincial administrations, and the town is 
still so named in Sharifuddin’s history of Timur. 
“The name,” says Col. Yule, “is traceable in the 
Kansan of Odoric, which he calls the second best 

rovince in the world, and the best populated.” 
mn von Richthofen visited Si-an-fu in the 
course of his travels, and on the Catholic mis- 
sionaries there maintaining that Marco Polo could 
rever have visited that city, he called in one of the 
pupils of the mission, and inquired what had been 
the name it bore under the Yiian dynasty, the 
time of Marco Polo’s residence in China. He 
replied, with remarkable clearness, “ Quen-zan-fu,” 
the ve' Here a stone 
slab, a 


name given by Ramusio, 
ut seven and a half feet high by three 
feet wide, and some ten inches in thickness, was 
discovered in 1625 by some workmen digging in 


the Chang-an suburb of Si-an-fu. At the top is a 
Maltese cross, some two inches across, bearing ap 
ornamentation of three small circles at the end of 
each arm. Below is a finely cut Chinese inscrip- 
tion, headed “‘ Monument commemorating the 
introduction and spread of the noble law of Ta-tsin 
(Syria, as the representative to the Chinese of the 
Roman empire), in the Middle Kingdom.” The 
chief contents of the inscription are: (1.) An abstract 
of Christian doctrine of a vague and figurative 
kind. (2.) An account of the arrival of the mis- 
sionary Olopan (supposed to be a Chinese form of 
Rabban= monk), from Ta-tsin in the year 635 .p., 
bringing sacred books and images ; of the transla- 
tion of these books ; of the imperial approval of 
this doctrine, and permission to teach it publicly. 
There follows a decree of the Emperor Tai-tsung 
(4.D. 627-649), issued in 638, in favour of the 
new doctrine, and ordering a church to be built in 
the square of Peace and Justice (I-ning-fang). 
The emperor’s portrait was to be placed in the 
church. Then comes a description of Ta-tsin, or 
Syria, and some account of the conflicts which 
followed between the Church and Buddhism. 
(3.) A recapitulation of the above in octosyllabic 
verse. The Chinese inscription ends with the date 


of the erection, viz., the second year of the Kien- 
chung period of the T‘ang dynasty, i. ¢., 4.D. 781. 
“The monument exhibits, in addition to the 
Chinese text, a series of short inscriptions in the 
Syriac language, and Estranghels character, con- 
taining the date of the erection, viz., 1092 of the 
Greeks (ap. 781), the name of the reigning 
Patriarch of the Nestorian Church, Mar Hanan 
Ishua (dead in 778, but the fact apparently had 
not reached China); that of Adam, Bishop and 
Pope of Tzinisthan (i.e, China); and those of 
the clerical staff of the capital, which here bears 
the name, given it by the early Arab travellers, 
of Kiimddo. There follow sixty-seven names of 
persons in Syriac characters, most of whom are 
characterized as priests (kashishd), and sixty-one 
names of persons in Chinese, all priests save one.” 
Kircher, in his ‘China Illustrata,’ gives a good 
many more Syriac names than are found on the 
stone at the present time. The explanation is 
thought to be that the edge of the slab is now 
hidden by masonry, and that the names given 
were found upon it when still exposed. 

This monument was heard of by the Jesuit 
missionaries in China soon after its discovery in 
1625. Facsimiles were sent to Europe, and the 
first attempt at a translation was published by 
Athanasius Kircher in 1636. The inscription has 
given rise since then to much discussion, often of 
a very acrimonious character. Voltaire sneered at 
it, Renan and Julien have denied its authenticity, 
and Neumann has characterized it as a forgery of 
the Jesuit Semedo. On the other hand, Abel 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Pauthier have argued 
strongly, and the last, it is generally admitted, 
conclusively, in favour of its authenticity (vide Yule’s 
‘Cathay andthe Way Taither,’ p. xcii et seq.; 
Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,’ ii. p. 17 et seq.; Pauthier’s 
L’Inscription Chrétienne de Singanfu’). 

After the condemnation and punishment of 
Nestorius his opinions spread rapidly through 
Persia, where they received a certain amount of 
royal support, especially after the formal separation 
of the Nestorians from Byzantine orthodoxy. 
Thence a strong missionary spirit in the seventh 
and eighth centuries carried them, vid Herat and 
Samarkand, to Chins, which country, as mentioned 
in the inscription, they reached as early as A.D. 635, 
The sacred books having been brought from Persia, 
the religion founded on them and the temples 
in which it was preached were known as Persian 
till 745, when an imperial decree was issued direct- 
ing that as the religion came originally from Ta-tsin 
(Syria, standing for the Roman Empire), the 
temples were to be thenceforth known as Ta-tsin, 
not Persian. A metropolitan for China seems to 
have been appointed about 720, and this form of 
Christianity appears to have flourished during the 
following century. 

In 845, however, the Emperor Wutsung took 
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strong measures against all religions. An edict 
was issued ordering the destruction of 4,600 large, 
and of 40,000 minor, Buddhist monasteries, the 
resumption by the state of the lands a by 
them, and the liberation of the slaves belonging to 
the monks. The foreign monks, about 3,000 in 
number, whether from Ta-tsin or from Muhupa 
the latter word, Pauthier thinks refers to the 
ubids or Guebers of Persia), were ordered to 
return to secular life and to cease from corrupting 
the institutions of the Middle Kingdom. Arab 
travellers of the next two centuries mention, it is 
true, the existence of Christians at the ports of 
China, but the religion seems by a.p. 1000 to have 
almost died out (vide Reinaud’s ‘ Abulfeda,’ 1, ccccii). 
During the Mongol supremacy of China, however, 
a revival took place. Rubruquis, in the narrative 
of his journey to the Court at Karakorum (1253- 
1254) makes frequent mention of the Nestorians, 
and states explicitly that they had a bishop in Segin 
or Si-an-fu. By Marco Polo mention is made of 
them in the north-western portions of China and in 
Manchuria, but not in the eastern provinces, except 
at Chinkiang, where two churches has been erected 
by a Nestorian official. At the end of the thirteenth 
century John of Monte Corvino shows them to 
have been possessed of great wealth and influence, 
and speaks ofa ‘‘ King George” asa believer. In 
the early part of the following century the report 
of the Archbishop of Soltania decribes them as 
more than 30,000 in number and as passing rich. 
When China was reoccupied by the Jesuit missions, 
in the sixteenth century, bat few traces of the 
Nestorians could be found, a persecution against 
them, about 1540, having driven all, or nearly all, 
to abandon or conceal their profession. ‘‘ At a 
later date a member of the Jesuit company visited 
the cities in which the descendants of these people 
were said to exist, furnished with the names of the 
families. But none of them would admit any 
knowledge of the subject on which he spoke” 
(Col. Yule, in ‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’ p. c, 
quoting from Trigantius, ‘De Exped. Christiana 

apud Sinas,’ bk. i., ch. xi.). 

Atrrep E, Hippisey. 
Custom House, Lappa. 


“ (8 i. 453; ii. 49) — 
In my note at the second reference I abstained 
from noticing Dr. Brewer’s conjecture that 
“ventre is a synonym of corpus [sic], and gris may 
be a perversion of cris (i.¢., Christ).” I meet it 
now with a decided negative. Such a perversion 
of cris* as he imagines, had it been likely, would 
have been obvious to native French critics long 
ago. ‘Saint Christ” is no more a French juron 
than “Saint Jésus,” though we find “ Jésus!” 


* Why cris, when in the sixteenth century Christ was 
pronounced with s silent? 


(commonly), “ Jhesucrist !” (‘Quinze Joyes de 
Mariage,’ xv.), “ Parle benoist Jesuchrist !” (Roger 
de Collerye, ‘ Dialogue des Abusez’). Even the 
modern slang sacristi, reverently modulated into 
sapristi (see Loredan-Larchey’s ‘Dict. d’ Argot ’), 
does not point to an original “sang de Christ,” a 
juron probably unknown. Dieu, however, was 
freely used, not only with corps* and ventre, but 
with sang. Here are a few examples from different 
authors: “Par le sang Dieu,” “ Par le sang bieu,” 
‘* Par le sambieu ” (later corrupted to palsambleu), 
“ Par le saint Sang bieu,” “ Par le Sambreguoy,” 
“ Par le sainct sang breguoy ” (Rabelais, iii. 18, on 
which Father Duchat has an astounding gloss), 
“ Par le sang de moy.” The corps variant of this 
last, viz., “ corps de moi,” which I have met with 
in Roger de Collerye’s ‘Monologue du Résolu’ 
(pp. 66, 67 of Héricault’s ed.), has found its way 
into English literature in the literal translation 
“* Body of me !” (see ‘N, E. D.,’ Body 1, t 4, for 
examples). “Corpo di me !” is also an old Italian 
expression; but in Aretino’s plays I find “Corpo 
d’ Iddio !” as well as ‘‘ Sangue mio!” 

Dr. Cuance’s theory, too, must be rejected. 
Like him, I do not see that Godefroy’s quotation 
from Nicole de la Chesnaye’s ‘Comdamnacion de 
Bancquet’ of the cuisinier’s speech— 

Ho! bon gré eainct Gris, je ne cesse. 

Voyez-vous point comme je sue !— 
could show that “sainct Gris” means St. Francis, 
unless that saint were the patron of cooks. But 
it does show that some saint is meant, whether in 
burlesque or in letter-disguise. For we find else- 
where in the very same poem, as earlier in Coquil- 
lart’s ‘Monologue du Puits,’ “Bon gré saint Pol,” 
and more than once in ‘ Pathelin’ “ Bon gré sainct 
Pierre de Rome,” as well as two examples of “ bon 
gré saint George,” not to mention the occurrence 
in this same farce of ‘ Pathelin’ of “ par sainct 
George,” “ par saincte Marie,” ‘‘ par sainct Jean,” 
&c. The distinct personality of St. George is as 
unquestionable as is that of St. Paul, &, As to 
the juron “‘ ventre saint George,” Marot uses it 
merely as a rhyme to gorge in the couplet quoted by 
Bescherelle, just as elsewhere be uses a sang variant 
for a metrical reason to boot (ed. Jannet, i. 27):— 

Tout ainsi, par le sang sainct George, 

Comme ai tu rendois ta gorge. 
Curiously enough, there is also in Marot (ib., 36) 
an example of “ ventre saint gris,”+ of which Dr. 
Cuance, had he been aware of it, would doubtless 
have made a great deal. But it would not have 
availedhim. “ Ventre saint George ” is as distinct 
from ‘‘ ventre saint Gris” as each is from ‘* ventre 
Diev.” For thereare many more ‘‘ventre” jurons 
in old authors—e. g., “Ventre sainct Pierre!” 


* “ Por le cuer Beu ” is in the very oldest part of the 


‘ Roman de Renart.’ 
+ Years before the birth of Henri IV., which took 


place in 1553, nine years after the poet’s death. 
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(‘ Pathelin ’), “ Ventre sainct Quenet !” (Rabelais, 
i. 5), “‘ Ventre saint Jacques!” (ib., i. 27, with | bably what Lord Bacon meant when he said that 


his contemporaries or successors, And this is pro- 


“Ventre Dieu!” in the same chapter), “ Ventre | his inductive method of philosophizing tended 
sainct Antoine !” (id., ii. 11)—which may no more | rather ‘‘ to level wit and intellect.” 


be confused with “ ventre Dieu” than Rabelais’s 


The interest that is felt in literary history, con- 


“ventre Mahom ” (ii. 14) or Verville’s unmention- | trasted with thecomparative indifference toscientific 
able jwron (‘ Moyen de Parvenir,’ sect. viii.). In| history, rests on the fact that a Chaucer, a Shak- 


the following morsel from Rabelais (i. 27) real 


and a saints are instructively mixed to- 
gether: ‘‘ 


Nytouche,” &e. 

Although I am persuaded that native French 
critics are more competent than foreigners to deal 
with such questions, I must say that I am not 
satisfied with either of the French explanations 
referred to in my recent note ; and I have my own 
idea, though at present crude. Blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost is the unpardonable sin, and I have 
nowhere noted any example of “ Saint-Esprit” used 
asa juron, except in the thirteenth century romance 
of ‘Guillaume de Palerne’ (“ por le saint esperit,” 
1, 5852). Still ‘‘sainct Gris,” while unlike enough 
in shape to mask, is alike enough in sound to 
suggest, such an original; and among our own 
people the Third Person of the Trinity is cer- 
tainly travestied in the expressions “holy Moses” 
and “‘holy poker,” as the Second Person is in 
crikey.” F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 

Portry versus Science (8" §. ii, 41).—I have 
read with considerable interest Mz. W. A. Hen- 
DERSON’s note on the antsgonism which he supposes 
to exist between poetry and science, thus en- 
deavouring to account for the dearth of great 
creative poets in this scientific age, seeing that 
“the very breath of science is deadly to poetry,” 
while poetry, according to Coleridge, is the enemy 
of science. 

I venture to suggest that there are fundamental 
differences between science and poetry—or, to take 
a wider area, between science and literature and 
art—which are not always present in the minds of 
literary men when they write on these subjects, 
while scientific men seldom or never care to discuss 
them. But if we note the conduct of literary men 
in contradistinction to that of scientific men, it will 
be seen that they more or less instinctively 
feel at least one of the fundamental differences 
between literature and science. A literary work 
bears the impress of mind, scientific work bears 
the stamp of nature; the one is individual, and 
proper to the man; the other is general, and is 
wanting in individuality, A work by Shakspere 
remains for all time untouched, unchanged (except 
to make the text more correct and thus augment 
the author's individuality); whereas a work by 
Davy, for example, may be taken up by Faraday, 


spere, a Milton, a Dryden, a Gibbon, is each an 
intellect rounded, complete, fixed, and final. But 


Les uns crioient Saincte Barbe; les| without meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
aultres, Sainct George; les aultres, Saincte| memory of such 


great men as Newton, Davy, 
Faraday, and others, it must be admitted that they 
are but parts of a great whole, and that whole is 
nature. We care more about the laws of nature 
than about the men who discovered them; but 
every one feels an interest in a great writer, be- 
cause he and his works are inseparably connected. 
An unpublished poem, or even a letter by one of 
the great writers of the past, would excite the 
ardour of the literary world; a new fact in the 
history of the discovery of oxygen or of the com- 
position of water would fail to receive more than a 
passing glance from scientific men. They consider 
that all the main known facts are embodied in text- 
books, while that which is not so embodied is of no 
consequence. We have the names of the dis- 
coverers and the dates of all important facts in the 
main correct. The man of science is, in his day, 
the minister and interpreter of nature, and he 
delivers his message according to his light; his 
successor in the same department has a fuller mes- 
sage to reveal, and in its fulness the first man is 
more or less forgetten. Scientific men are con- 
stantly working to enlarge the boundaries of science ; 
their object is to pursue discovery, not its history, 
and hence they feel but little interest in the light 
thrown by old memoirs on the progress of the 
t. 

In addition to the individuality that characterizes 
every great work of literature or of art, the human 
element still prevails, and whatever is human is 
finite and capable of exhaustion. It can go so far, 
and no further. Now I venture to think that the 
human mind has reached its limits of excellence, 

both in literature and in art; that all the best 
marbles have been sculptured, that all the best 

buildings have been erected, that all the best 
pictures have been painted, that all the best books, 
whether in poetry or prose, have been written ; 
that the world will see no more Phidiases, Michael 
Angelos, Raffaelles, or Da Vincis, no more Homers, 
ZEschyluses, Sophocleses, Dantes, or Shaksperes. 

These men with finite minds, dealing with finite 

subjects, have carried them up to the highest point 

of perfection of which they are capable. What, 

ther, remains for the exercise of the present and 

future mind of the world? Science remains, and 

here we have the finite dealing with the infinite, 

which is incapable of exhaustion. Unlike her 


and Faraday’s additions may be carried forward by 


older sisters, literature and art, science is still in 
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her infancy, and while we are not likely ever to see 
again such men as Homerand Michael Angelo, we 
or our successors will certainly welcome the advent 
of other Keplers, Galileor, and Newtons, other 
Davys and Faradays. 

The single object of science is the discovery of 
truth as it is in nature, and I cannot imagine a 
greater mistake than to suppose that science is the 
enemy of poetry. There are higher flights in 
science than were ever reached by poetry, a if the 
poetry of the future is to be something more than a 
repetition of the past, it must borrow wings from 
science. C. Tomuinsoy, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


Surely the more men know the less they under- 
stand! Poetry and science akin! Why, they 
have not even that unity necessary to enable them 
to be opposed to each other. They are in different 
universes ; and all we can say of them in comparison 
is that they cannot co-exist. Is not their anti- 
thetical character vividly put before us in that 
marvellous epitome of human existence, the history 
of the temptation and fall of man? To imagine, to 
desire, is life. To possess, to know, is dea To 
aspire is to live; to attain is todie. Poetry is 
life; knowledge is death. We thirst, and while 
we thirst, we live. When our thirst is quenched, 
we die. Omniscience in man is identical with 
annihilation. 

Or, put it another way. Poetry is a term for all 
thesensibilities, desires, and self-consciousness which 
constitute the existence of the soul. Knowledge, 
or science, is the intrusion upon us of the foreign 
elen.ent, the out-of-doors something which is per- 
petually thundering at the gates of sense, and 
whose reception constitutes the existence of the 
intellect. oetry is being ; science is becoming. 
Poetry is the reality within; knowledge is the 
apparition from without. Knowledge is in time 
and space, and, like the hours on the sundial, 
“ perit et imputatur”’; = in eternity. 

. D. Garysrorp. 


It is unfortunate for Mr. Henperson s view of 
the relations of poetry and science that it should 
be made to seem so largely dependent upon Mac- 
aulay’s theory of poetry. It is doubtful whether 
Macaulay knew what poetry is, and certain that 
what he says of it is for the most part untrue. We 
may turn against him his own monstrous saying 
with regard to his subject: ‘The reasonings 


are just, but the premises are false.” Mr. Hen- | poe 


DERSON does not actually quote this, but he 
evidently agrees with it; he thinks that poet 
depends upon illusion, that error is more beautiful, 
more favourable to poetry, thantruth. But poetry 
has been defined by a greater critic than Macaulay 
as ‘‘ the absolute Real.” 

Another error Mr. Henperson falls into. He 
assumes that when we say that science may foster 


poetry, we mean that a great poet must also be a 
scientist. That the close and painful study of 
science does not incapacitate a man for writing 
noble poetry is shown by ‘ Natura Benigna’; but 
nobody contends that henceforth the poet must be 
depicted with a pen in one hand and a dissecting 
knife in the other. Nevertheless, until it has been 
proved that knowledge kills feeling, and that 
truth is incompatible with beauty, we must believe 
that the more we know the richer will be our life, 
and therefore the nobler our poetry. This is a 
subject into which it is impossible to go deeply 
here, but it is also one upon which we 

allow judgment to go by default. oO. 0. B. 


Mr. W. A. HenpErson een an interesting 

uestion to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but it is one 
that will never be decided, as it is always enter 
upon in a spirit of prepossession amounting 
to prejudice. Coleridge decides it, according to 
my prejudice rightly, that poetry is the opposite of 
science. But he does not decide it at “once and 
for ever,” except for those who think with him. 
There will always be those who will be ready to 
maintain, with the reviewer in the Athenewm, 
the, to me, preposterous proposition that science 
and poetry join bands, 

Macaulay’s statement that as men get to know 
more they look more at classes and less at indi- 
viduals, and make better theories and worse poems, 
looks brilliant, perhaps, but when gone into eva- 
porates into gas and vapour. If it meant anything 
it would be that they generalized more elaborately 
and abandoned individual experiment ; that is to 
say, became thoroughly anti-Baconian. He admits 
their poems to be bad, and, as I interpret him, 
makes their theories to be worse. All that Mac- 
aulay says, however, is meant to be on the side of 
my prejudice, and if anybody thinks it supports 
it I am glad it should be so. 

The ‘ Origin of Species may bring ‘ new life 
of free thought” with it ; but if man is a developed 
monkey, it will help, possibly, to establish one 
Biblical text, however much it may tend to invali- 
date others. If it were true, it would certainly 
establish man to be a little lower than the angels ; 
or a good deal lower, perhaps we ought to say. 
To me, with my prejudices as to poetry, it seems 
a malformation of thought to assert “‘ that every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes.” This poetic 
dream has been withheld, we are told, “from all 
ts not born in this wonderful time.” This 
wonderful time of ours appears to me to be stand- 
ing on its head and with its heels in the air, if 
it be able to dream, through poetical science, such 
anti-poetical stuff as this is. We may as well 
suppose the ice on Alpine peaks to rejoice at its 
beauty in the sunshine, and its power of supplying, 
like a wholesale Gatti, the repasts of nature wi 


strawberry ices ad infinitum. This is neither 
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scientific nor is it poetical, but a direct opposite of 
both. It saps reason and annihilates imagination 
at one stroke, It implies a plastic and materialistic 
soul to exist in the things of nature, and then 
attributes to that a self-conscious humanity. It 
thus developes a thing worse than is the worst 
idolatry, an anthropomorphic pantheism, a Goethe- 
Spinosism, that will eventually strangle all human 
hope and aspiration. The soul of man sinks under 
such contamination, grows heart-sick and withered, 
pretending to be fed on beauty, while with a science 
that it blazons as the riddle-reader of the universe, 
it dissolves itself at last into a volitionless jelly of 
nescience. Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry’ contains, 
in my estimation, many brilliant and most food- 
ful thoughts, thoughts far more useful than much 
of his crazy verse. But when he says that poetry 
must comprehend all science, and that all science 
must be referred to it, we reach an abyss of in- 
sanity, and may answer Bysshe with “ Pish |!” 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Norton Str. Wateric, Hants (8 S. i. 395; 
ii. 36).—Could Verax tell me the evidence for 
Maud, the wife of William de Breos, being a 
daughter of Bernard de St. Waleric? I may 
venture to remark that the name is always Sr. 
Waleric in the public records, never St. Valerie, 
though St. Valery, on the Somme, as it is now 
called, was doubtless the Norman fief from which 
the family drew its name. May I also ask what 
proof there is that Guy de St. Waleric was a son 
of Walter? Walter was at the battle of Doryleum 
with bis son Bernard. What became of this Ber- 
nard? Was Guy his brother? Guy de Waleric’s 
widow married Walter de Wahull. Is there any- 
thing to show that she was a Barentine? “ Duc 
de Barentine” is, I presume, a misprint. I do 
not know of a Dru or Drogo de Barentine earlier 
than Henry III.’s reign. Was there one of the 
name early enough to be parent of Albreda, whose 
first husband, Guy de St. Waleric, died in 1141. 

I should, and I think many would, like to know 
of the St. Walerics, Who was Ranulf de St. 
Waleric in Domesday? Who was John, who was 
Baron of the Exchequer 1274, and whose daughter 
(and heiress ?) married Brian de Brampton ? 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 


Buunpers 1n Fiction (8" ii. 105). 
—At the above reference an error is spotted in 
my recent novel ‘That Wild Wheel.’ I fancy the 
writer of the paragraph must be the same gentle- 
man who was good enough to point out the same 
blunder (but not quite in so trenchant a fashion) 
in a letter addressed directly to me, coupling the 
correction with some pleasant words about the 
story. Now that the matter has been brought to 
the notice of that numerous and cultured body 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I may venture to plead 


the extenuating circumstance— apart from the 
notorious fact that the most famous masters and 
mistresses of the art of fiction have made occasional 
lapses on legal points—that the body of public 
critics who have noticed my work very kindly, 
have also failed to mark the blot ; but it is a blot, 
and it has been hit, and, unless Lxo be one and 
the same individual with my correspondent, it has 
been hit by two persons. 
RANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Revisep Version: Ps. cxxxvu. 3 S. i, 
511; ii. 73).—The writer had no further intention 
than to make a note of what seemed to him a 
particularly ludicrous instance of the wide change 
of meaning due to a slight misprint. 

KILLIGREW. 


‘Tue Enciisnman’s Wetcome’ (6 S. x. 108; 
7" §S. xii. 227).—Are the enclosed lines those 
ATTENDANT Dovucement is in search of? I have 
sent a copy to Mr. R. Apretser, who happened to 
call here this morning in company of the Rev. Mr. 
Ashby, and mentioned his failure in securing 
reply to his query (August 9, 1884). 

Heanty Wetcome. 

Inscribed over a gentleman’s chimney-piece, 
near Barnsley. 

To my best, my friends are free ; 
Free with that, and free with me ; 
Free to pass the harmless joke, 
And the tube sedately smoke ; 
Free to drink—just what they please, 
As at home, and at their ease ; 
Free to speak, and free to think— 
No informers with me drink : 
Free to stay a night or so ; 
When uneasy, free to go, 

* The Poetical Note-Book : and Epigrammatic 
Museum,’ selected by George Wentworth, 
Eeq., pp. 86, 87, London, 1824. 

C. H. SrerHenson. 

64, Kew Road, Birkdale, Southport, 


Leary (8 §, i. 244, 342, 463, 518; ii. 74).— 
1 remember well that “vile music-hall ditty,’ ‘The 
Chickaleary Bloke,’ and a still viler parody of it, 
for during its vogue I lodged in London in the 
same house with a “ young man about town,” who 
was a great frequenter of music halls and a h 
admirer of “the great Vance,’ whose poly 
was always singing. I understood that “ chicka- 
leary bloke” was equivalent to “ fly cove,” or, in 
Hudibrastic phrase, one who knows 
—what 's what, which is as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 
C. B. 


“Tue Devit’s Booxs” §. ii. 9, 57).—Dr. 
Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
says that this expression is a Presbyterian phrase, 
used in reproof of the term “ King’s Books,” applied 
to a pack of cards, from the French “livre des 
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quatre rois.” If this is so, earlier instances of 
its use than the time of Swift ought to be forth- 
coming. Swift's ‘Polite Conversation,’ from which 
— correspondent quotes (p. 57, ante), was pub- 
ished in 1738. In ‘Death and Daphne,’ 1730, 
Swift has :— 

The ladies there must needs be rooks, 

For cards, we know, are Pluto's books, 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Playing-cards are so called in ‘ Poor Robin’ for 
November, 1677 (attributed to Herrick), and in the 
‘Yea and Nay Almanac’ for 1680, will be found 
“Dice and cards, the devil’s bones and books.” 
Both are in the British Museum. 

Vincent §. 

Windham Club. 


Lone Face anp Breepine (8" §. ii. 45). 
—It is, perhaps, trivial, but not uninteresting, to 
note that Horace extends the remark about a long 
face being a sign of good breeding from human 
beings to such things as common eggs. He writes 
(II. Sat. iv. 12-14) :— 

Longa quibus facies ovis erit, illa memento, 


Ut succi melioria, et ut magis alma rotundis, 
Ponere ; namque marem cohibent callosa vitellum, 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tae Name Crarinpa ii. 8, 56).—A 
name very like this, perhaps a variant, occurs in 
*Gerusalemma Liberate,’ completed in 

Clorinda intanto incontra ai Franchi gita. 
iii. 1 
An instance of its use may be found in ‘ Carmina 
Quadragesimalia,’ Series Prima, dated 1723 :— 
An Somnium Sit Affectio Sensuum? Affr. 


Dum Clarinda jacet placido devicta sopore, 
Te, Cotta, ante oculos sistit amica quies. 
Nocturnas tecum fallit sermonibus horas, 
Arridetque tuis, te reticente, jocis, &c, 
P. 83. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


It may be worth while to note that the name 
Clarinda occurs in an epigram sometimes ascribed 
to Goldsmith :— 

Well may Clarinda’s spouse be jealous. 
Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Sir Water Rateicu (8" §. i. 451, 504; ii. 73). 
—The house at Youghal at which Sir Walter 
Raleigh resided for a short time was originally 
the college or residence of the Warden and Fellows 
of the Collegiate Church of Youghal, founded in 
the year 1464 by Thomas, Earl of Desmond, con- 
firmed by his son James in 1472, and subsequently 


of the house, a facsimile of Sir Walter’s autograph 
(W. Ralegh, ¢ omitted), and a copy of an impression 
of his private seal will be found in the Dublin 
Penny Magazine for May 25, 1833. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Cousiny ” S. ii. 87).—Dr. Murray will 
find this word at p. 272, 1. 11 from foot, of vol. viii. 
of Crabbe’s works (Lond., 1834). It occurs in 
Tale xx. of his ‘Posthumous Tales.’ Cousiny is 

ainly impossible e connexion of the 
J. B. 


Edinburgh. 

The quotation is from ‘The Will,’ by Crabbe 
(‘Posthumous Tales,’ xx., ‘ Works,’ p. 561, 
Murray’s ed., 1861):— 

Then here are cousins Susan, Robert, Joe, 
Five hundred each. Do they deserve it? No! 


As for this pa r, with these cousiny names, 
I—'tis my Will—commit it to the flames. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Justice Hott anp THE Frenca Pro- 
poets (8 §. ii. 30, 78).—See Malcolm’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Manners and Customs of London’ 
(ed. 1811, ii, 210-215) for a sufficiently full 
account of the so-called French prophets, Marion, 
Cavalier, and Fage, who arrived in London in 
1706. The particulars given by Malcolm are 
drawn from ‘‘ Enthusiastic Impostors no divinely- 
inspired Prophets,” published by Morphew, 1707. 
J. Applebee published a “sheet” in 1707 with 


the title ‘The English and French Prophets mad 
or bewicht at their assemblies in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens.’ The plate at the head of this broadside is 
reproduced by Malcolm. To the references given 
to the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ add Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, vii. 233. Ceci DEEDEs, 


“ Run-awayes Eres”: ‘ Port-tore’ (8" §. i, 
432, 518; ii. 35, 75).—A. J. M. has, in good sooth, 
an unfortunate tendency to identify himself with 
the individual 

who praises with enthusiastic tone 
All centuries but this and every country but his own, 
and, in justice to the lucidity of his style, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say that I, for one, 
scarcely doubted that his sneer was directed 
towards his fellow-countrymen, and that the praise 
which he implied was for exportation to America. 
That there should be a section of poetry-lovers in 
the States is a matter of course, and that they 
should have the solace of a magazine is a not 
unnatural sequence. If we have no periodical 
publication of precisely the same character on this 
side of the Atlantic it is certainly not because the 


by his brother Maurice in 1496, An illustration 


study of song is neglected by us, but rather because 
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the majority of our magazines welcome papers dis- 
cussing the questions it involves, and English 
readers feel no need of the offices of a special organ, 
which, as I judge from a number of Poet-lore now 
before me, their pens do something to keep going 
for the good of those who do. People acquainted 
with the colloquial English of this land must view 
with a smile some of the items that are held worthy 
of explanation across the “herring pond.” Of 
** left on your right” in the passage 

Weat of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 

The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place, 
it is remarked (Poet-lore, vol. ii. p. 412), ‘*To a 
modern reader this is as good as a conundrum,” 
and then follows a paragraph of erudite, if not 
quite exact, solution of it, At that rate one might 
commentate for ever on the poets, and of making 

zines out of them there need be no end. 

f it be A. J. M.’s mission to make this age 
ashamed of itself, the medium through which he 
may perform this duty with least liability to con- 
tradiction is scarcely ‘N. & Q.’ Sr. Swirary. 


Onz-Pounp Norges (8*" S. ii. 66).—These were 
first issued about 1791, 1792, or 1793, when all 
gold at once disappeared from circulation in Eng- 

d. In 1821 gold was reissued and one-pound 
note paper totally withdrawn. In December, 1825, 
the first commercial panic took place, when one- 

und notes were again issued, a stock acci- 
centally being found in the Bank of England 
during the crisis. The one-pound notes issued in 
1825 were all finally withdrawn from circulation 
not long after about 1827, and none since has 
ever been issued in England, either by the Bank 
or by private bankers. i Scotland and Ireland 
they are still used. About 1810 to 1812, 25s. to 
27s. of paper had to be given for a guinea of gold 
when needed for foreign use. Pitt suspended specie 
payments about the year 1790, in consequence of 
the drain of gold owing to the war with France. 
The above was written in the year 1875. 

Mitiecent 
Glover's House, Sittingbourne. 


The Bank ceased to issue one-pound and two- 
pound notes in 1821. It was during the severe 
panic of 1825 that the find of a box of one-pound 
notes, to which Mr. Warp refers, was made, and 
rescued the Bank and commerce from a great peril. 
In the following year the issue of notes under five 
was made illegal. Henry H. Gress. 


enham, 


‘Dictionary or Nationa, Brocrapuy’ 
8. 510).—Mnr. W. G. D. Fiercuen, who has sup- 
are so many corrections to the article on Thomas 

letcher in the ‘D. N. B.,’ may be glad to know 
also of two valuable articles on Thomas Fletcher, 
by Mr. Lionel Johnson, which appeared in the 


Winchester College Vy the Wykehamist, Nos. 
263 and 266, for March and May, 1891. The 
second article deals with two copies of the poet’s 
works in my possession, one of which was a gift 
from the author—probably to John Burton, head 
master of Winchester—and contains a manuscript 
page of additions, in the author’s handwriting, to 
the last poem in the book, ‘ Christ Born: a Pas- 
toral.’ Thomas Fletcher was head of the school for 
his last two years at Winchester, as shown by the 
Lon for 1683-84. C. W. Hoteare. 
isbury. 


ForeicN Expressions 1n Grve- 
some (8 §. i. 290, 378, 420; ii. 71).—Spelt 
grewsome in Scott’s ‘Rob Roy’ (see Jamie- 
son). I do not think the word occurs in Middle- 
English. But it occurs, spelt growsome, in Levins’s 
*Manipulas,’ a.p. 1570. It appears in Dutch, in 
the form growwsaem, in Hexham (1658); and in 
Danish, in the form grusom, earlier than 1580 (see 
Kalkar). Hence there is no reason why it ma 
not be found in Elizabethan literature, whi 
included other authors than Shakespeare and 
Spenser. I cannot give a reference, but that is 
probably because I may easily have missed it. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 

PALaMEDEs’s quotation from the Langhornes’ 
translation of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ is exactly in 
accordance with the Edinburgh edition of 1811 
(i. 313), and presumably with the editio princeps. 
The phrase “on the carpet” is very likely derived 
from Dacier’s French translation; but earlier 
examples, beginning with 1726, are given in the 
* New English Dictionary.’ F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Barpovr’s ‘Bruce’ (8@ §. ii. 87).—When 
editing the ‘Bruce’ for the English Text Society, 
I determined to index it thoroughly. The fifth of 
the seven indexes contains a list of all the proper 
names mentioned in the poem. The name of 
Rutherford does not appear; so Nisbet has made 
some mistake. 

Most likely he was thinking of Blind Harry’s 
‘Wallace.’ In that poem, which cannot always be 
accepted as historically true, we are told that 
Rutherford joined Wallace at Peebles; see bk. ix., 
1719 :— 

Gud Rutbirfurd, that euir trew has beyn, 
In Atryk wode, agayn the Sotheroun keyn, 
Bydyn he bad, and done thaim mekill der ; 
Saxte he led off nobill men in wer. 

This is all that we are told about him. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


A Lost Worp : Hamstepon §, ii. 84).— 
I hope Canon Taytor will look further into the 
origin of this name. There is hardly a county in 
England without an example, and the connexion 
with grazing would suit the circumstances of many 
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and the very wide diffusion of the name. There 
is, however, a river Hamble, anciently Hamele, 
falling into Southampton Water ; and in Manning 
and Bray’s ‘Surrey’ and vol. v. Sur. Arch, Trans, 
the ancient name of the river Mole is said to have 
been Amele, whence Emly and the Hundred of 
Emlybridge. There is also a river Mole in Devon- 
shire ; but this is not connected with the well- 
known Hameldown on Dartmoor. This latter, 
and the Hambledons in Hants and Surrey, 
do not seem to have any connexion with water, 
but are high downs with beacons. I think it will 
be found that the usual form in the charters is 
Hamelandun. It must be noted that charters 256 
and 258 ‘ Cart. Sax.’ give the name Hamele as that 
of a man of distinction in Worcestershire and 
Hampshire in a.p. 720. The place-name is, I 
think, far too widely diffused to be referable to 
a personal origin; but possibly the personal name 
may come from some peculiarity connected with 
Canon Taytor’s word. 
Nevitt, F.S.A. 
Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane, 


Wits 1n Iretayp ii. 68).—All wills 
a in Ireland may be seen at the Public 

ecord Office in Dublin. I believe your corre- 
spondent X. could obtain a copy of any will by 
applying to the Deputy Keeper; or he might 
employ some one in Dublin to search for the in- 
formation he may require. ; 
H. J. B, Crements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


All the wills of Ireland (Prerogative and Dio- 
cesan) 7 to about 1858 are now in the Public 
Record Office, Dublin, where they can be consulted. 
Those of late years are preserved in the Probate 
Office, Henrietta Street, but their final depository 
is always the Record Office. A. 


Lone Nats anp Gentiuity (8 S. i, 187, 
317, 459).—Dr. E. B. Tylor, in his ‘ Anthropology,’ 
1881, p. 240, remarks :— 

* Long finger-nails are noticed even among ourselve$ 
as showing that the owner does no manual labour, and 
in China and neighbouring countries they are allowed to 
grow to a monstrous length asa symbol of nobility, ladies 
wearing silver cases to protect them, or at least as a 
pretence that they are there. Or the nails may be let to 
grow as a sign that the wearer leads a religious life, and 
does no worldly work.” 

I have seen it stated somewhere that in former 
times in Northern Italy a lover considered it a 
special mark of his affection to present his lady- 
love with the long-cherished nail of his little finger. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


To allow the nails to grow to an inordinate 
length is common in China, as an indication that 
the owner follows a sedentary occupation or leads 
a life of leisure. Long nails on the right hand 
would interfere with the use of the brush (corre- 


sponding to our pen) and would therefore reflect 
unfavourably on the person concerned, as tending 
to show that he did not devote himself to com- 
position and literary exercises, the pride of every 
educated Chinese. They are almost always con- 
fined to the left hand, therefore, and are at times 
very long, delicately chased silver cases being worn 
to protect them. Some years ago I met a Chinese 
gentleman who had carefully guarded the growth 
of the nails on the third and fourth fingers, the 
former for some ten years, the latter for over 
twenty-five. The nail on the fourth finger, when 
the silver protector was removed, was some six 
inches or more long, and twisted like a corkscrew. 
Some few months later, this gentleman, owing to 
an accident, broke the nail. His grief was as great 
as if he had lost a near relative. 
Atrrep E, Hirris.ey. 
Custom House, Lappa. 


Curiosities oF INTERPRETATION (8" §, i. 309, 
349, 410, 460, 484 ; ii. 3).—With reference to the 
meaning of swyke, given in Pror. Skeat’s note at 
the last reference, it may be interesting to point 
out that the word, in the form zwaik, is still used 
in North Devon for the platform or trap of a 
springle, 4. e., a snare for birds. (See ‘The Dialect 
of Hartland,’ Eng. Dial. Soc., PP. 73, 86). 

R. Pearse Cuore. 


American Loratists (8" §, ii. 47).—Manea- 
LORE may be glad to learn that Sir A. Palmer, of 
Wanlip Hall, near Leicester, is now the owner of 
a number of paintings of American loyalists, which 
once adorned the walls of my grandmother’s house 
on Clapham Common, her father, Sir William 
Pepperell, Bart. (so created in 1784), having been 
one of the leaders of that body. If Sir A. Palmer 
does not possess West’s picture, it is possible that, 
if applied to personally, he may throw some light 
on its whereabouts. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Camp-Batt (8 §. ii. 70).—The mode of play- 
ing games alters from time to time, as any one 
knows who is acquainted with the history of 
cricket. The question is whether in camping the 
ball was or was not propelled by the foot. I doubt 
whether it was, as the game was played at Ilkets- 
hall St. John’s, in the county of Suffolk, about a 
mile from the Waveney, in the last century or 
later. I was in residence there in the year 1866, 
and hearing of camp-ball in connexion with one 
of my predecessors, made particular —ri about 
it. The rector was Richard Chase, M.A., died 
1785, aged seventy, and I have a note on him as 
follows : “The tradition concerning Mr. Chase is 
that he was ‘a fighting man.’ He also took part 
in ‘the camping’: the camping ground was to the 
west of the church. Camping is not football. The 
ball was about the size of a cricket-ball, and was 
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driven through a narrow goal.” “Camping is not 
football,” was the reply made by the parish clerk, 
an intelligent man, to a question of mine, whether 


the two were the same. Halliwell, under “ Camp,” 


refers to ‘Prompt. Parv.’ (p. 60), “campar or 
pleyar at foottballe, pedilusor, ipilusor.” Oa 
looking at Mr. Albert Way's edition for the Cam- 
den Society, I fiad this note :— 
“Forby and Moore have given ample illustrations of 
the nature of the game at ball called to this day [ viz., 
1843) camping...... The camping-land appropriated to 
this game occurs in several instances in authorities of 
the fifteenth century; in Cullum’s ‘ Hawsted’ mention 
is found ia 1466 of the camping-pightle.” 
According to this the answer to your correspon- 
dent’s inquiry ought to be found in Forby and 
Moore. Halliwell says that Lydgate compares the 
breast of a woman to “‘a large campyng balle,” which 
seems to agree fairly well with my informant’s 
“ size of a cricket ball.” 8S. Arnort. 
Gunnersbury Vicarage. 


See Halliwell, sv. Camp.” The quotation he 
gives from ‘Prompt. Parv.’ (p. 60) indicates a 
resemblance between this game and football, 
** Campar, or pleyar at foottballe, pedilusor.” 

Cc. C. B. 

Wiypmitits §. ii. 8, 115).—An early 
instance of an English windmill is that in which 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall and “ King of Almaigne,” 
took refuge after the battle of Lewes in 1264. In 
the famous song against the King of Almaigne, 
the “sayles” of the “mulne” are mentioned, 
showing that it really was a windmill. So also 
Rob. of Gloucester, 547, has: “The king of ale- 
maine was in a windmulle nome.” 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Woopes or Gotpen Cuatice (8* §, ii. 107). 

“ There is a well-known story of our English Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany, a.p. 723, who being asked if it 
was lawful to consecrate the Sacraments in wooden 
vessels, replied, ‘Formerly golden priests used wooden 
chalices ; now, on the other hand, wooden priests use 
golden chalices.' The story was told in 842 by Walafr. 
Strabo, ‘De Reb. Eccl.,’ c. xxiv., Hitt., col. 686, and by 
Labbé, ‘Conc. Tribur.,’ a.p. 895, tom. ix. col. 451.”— 
Scudamore’s ‘ Notitia Eucharistica,’ first ed., p. 494, 

See also Newbery House Magazine, i. 593. 

U. R. 


Supruration : Easter (8 §. ii. 30, 77).— 
Nemo would like to know that in my Book of 
Common Prayer, printed at Oxford by Thomas 
Baskett (printer to the University), 1745, I am 
told “How to find Easter for ever,” for “ Easter 
day (on which the rest depend) is always the first 
Sunday after the first full moon which happens 
next after the one and twentieth day of March. 
And if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter day is the Sunday after.” This year the 
first fall moon after March 21 was on April 12, 


Easter Day. Presumably Easter Day, 1893, can 
be found in a similar way—certainly a most simple 
one. Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Bartismat Names (8 §. ii, 1).—Apropos of 
* Changes in Fashion Regarding Baptismal Names,’ 
the following curious entry from the register of 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, claims a niche in 
‘N. & 

“ Sept. 1, 1611.—Job-rakt out-of-the-asshes, being born 
on the last of August, in the Jane going to Sir John 
Spencer's back gate, and there laide in a heap of sea- 
cole asshes, was baptized the first day of September fol- 
lowing, and dyed the next day after,” W.JF 


Dublin, 


Anne Boreyy (8 S. i’. 89\.—Probably all 
that is known on this story was printed by the 
late Epwarp Sotty in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6® S. vii. 452; 
but Ayton might consult Paul Friedmann’s recent 
* Memoir’ of this queen. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 
Information upon this subject is given in the 
late Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Two Queens.’ 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 
Sir Joun Srranee (8 i. 450; ii. 71).— 
Some notice, but not much, of this worthy, of his 
brother, and of his more illustrious father, is given 
in the neglected, but occasionally useful, ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ edited by Chalmers. 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
The Braesey Institute, Hastings. 


Gemmace (8 §S. ii. 69).—In Barnes’s ‘ Tiw’ 
(p. 73), gimmy and gimmace are bracketed as West- 
country words, with the meaning ‘‘a hinge.” 
Halliwell gives the same meaning to gimmace as a 
Somersetshire word, adding that “ when a criminal 
was hung in chains he was said to be hung in 
gimmaces.” F. Apams, 


Erymotocy or Lore S. ii. 46).—Your 
correspondent seems unable to account for the a 
in Sp. latid and Pg. alaride. Diez, as others, 
derives the word from the Arabic ‘id, with article 
al-‘dd, and accounts for the a in the Sp. laid, 
whence the other Romance forms came, as being 
the Ar. ain. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


A Son or Quen Ecizasera (8" §. ii. 8, 55).— 


The “scandal about Queen Elizabeth” which the 


* Dictionnaire de la Noblesse’ printed some eight 
years before Mr. Sneer could deprecate it is not 
without warrant, in a way, and that from no less 
a personage than Her Majesty herself. That 
Thomas, tenth Earl of Ormonde, was high in his 
royal mistress’s favour the posts and the decora- 
tions that were his amply show. But there is 


the next following Sunday, viz, the 17th, was 


more. ‘He was,” says a chronicler, “a very 
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comely and graceful personage, and of a black 
complexion, which made the Irish give him the 
sobriquet of ‘ Duffe,’ and gave occasion to the 
ueen to call bim her black husband.” It was 
Piers Butler who was seized by him of the Abbey 
of Douske and other Irish property; but it was 
not Piers Butler’s son who was created Viscount 
Galmoy; it was Piers Butler’s dson. 
. F, Water. 


For accounts of Arthur Dadley, “ the imposter,” 
as Mr. Froude styles him in a foot-note, see Lin- 
rd’s ‘History, vol. vi. Appendix DDD, and 
iss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England,’ iii. 418. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Portraits or Georoe III. (8 S. ii. 45, 75, 
110).—Two of your correspondents have misread 
my remarks relative to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s por- 
traits of George IIT. and Queen Charlotte. I did 
not say that he never painted their pictures, but 
that he “ never received a commission from them,” 
which statement is clearly borne out by the third 
correspondent, R. R. The request that they would 
sit came from the artist, so worded that it could 
not be ignored. He doubtless felt the slight in- 
flicted by the omission on their part, and enforced 
the royal recognition of his talent. Northcote, the 
biographer of Reynolds, distinctly tells us, ‘‘ It has 
often been remarked that the king never com- 
missioned Sir Joshua for a single picture ; indeed, 
he never sat to him but once, when his portrait 
was painted by him for the Royal Academy,” 
which extract is surely sufficient warrant for my 
assertion. Now this does not read as if the king 
ordered the painting, but merely conferred the 
honour of sitting so that the picture could be 
executed for the Royal Academy. I have seen in 
a life of Lawrence, written sixty years ago, that Sir 
Joshua himself defrayed the cost. As a high figure 
is entered in the note-book of the great artist 
which is at variance with that statement, it would 
be interesting to clear it. Can the actual donor of 
the picture to the Royal Academy be traced? The 

rtrait of Count la Lippe belonged to the Prince 
Re ent. ILDA GaMLIN, 

‘amden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Besides the portraits by Allan Ramsay men- 
tioned in Miss GaMLtIn’s note, there is one by the 
same painter in the Governor’s room at the k 
of England. Henry H. Gisss. 

Aldenham, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Essex: Highways, Byways, and Waterways, Written 
= illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. (Lawrence & 
ullen. 
Tuls pretcily illustrated and carefully written volume is 


a very favourable specimen of a class of work which has ' 


come into being of late years. It occupies a middle 
place between a local history and a mere guide-book. 
Such volumes, when well done, are not without interest, 
even to the antiquary, and when pleasantly written and 
well illustrated, as this volume is, convey much new 
knowledge to the general reader. Essex, though it has 
its big county history and several smaller volumes 
relating to persons and places, has been neglected by 
students. It is too near London to attract tourists, 
and is not famed for the kind of scenery which is in 
fashion at present, Its old parish churches, though 
they have suffered much from Puritan, churchwarden, 
and restorer, are still objects of interest. Mr. Barrett 
gives some charming bits from them. We must draw 
especial attention to the etching of the interior of the 
triangular tower of All Saints’ Church, Maldon. What 
can have been the reason of such a strange archi- 
tectural freak we are at a loss to imagine. As we have 
not seen the fabric with our own eyes, we must speak 
with modest caution, We cannot help thinking that the 
effect must be, on the exterior, at least, most unpleasing. 
We trust, however, that it may be carefully preserved. 
The builders of the Middle Ages had commonly a good 
reason when they deviated from the customs of their 
time. We have little doubt that the triangular form in 
this case was not a mere whim, 

Vandalism of the most brutal sort has not been 
unknown in Ersex, In Messing Church there used to 
be a wooden effigy, with the legs crossed, of Sir William 
de Messing. It was hacked to pieces and used as fire- 
wood by order of a former vicar. Did the man, we 
wonder, regard it as “a popish idol,” or was it destroyed 
merely because it was an object the sight of which was 
calculated to give pleasure to thoughtful people? When, 
however, we call to mind what is going on around us at 
the present, we cannot bring ourselves to use the extreme 
of censure to this wanton ecclesiastic of a day now in 
the background. It is but as yesterday that the autho- 
rities of one of the noblest of our cathedrals have torn 
up the floor of their chapter-house, consecrated as it was 
by memorials of Plantaganet and Tudor times, from 
motives as little in harmony with those which influence 
educated people as were those of Dowsing, the Icono- 
clast himself. Indeed, very much may be said in extenua- 
tion of the deeds of the Puritan which cannot be pleaded 
in mitigation for pereons who must sometimes in their 
lives come across those who are gifted with the historic 
sense. 


The Adventures 4 a Blockade Runner; or, Trade in 

Time of War, By William Watson. (Fisher Unwin.) 
To his “ Adventure Series’ Mr. Fisher Unwin has added 
this spirited chronicle of Capt. Watson, the author of 
‘Life in the Confederate Army.’ Capt, Watson was 
wholly successful, and in epite of, or by means of, some 
“ hair breadth es avoided capture and pursued bis 
calling until the collapse of the Confederate cause. The 
record he supplies is graphic, the pictures of life in 
Gavelston and elsewhere being striking, and the story 
of adventure en beginning 
to end the volume may be read with pleasure. 


The Oe of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. 

By William Ridgway. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
THERE are books of all degrees of merit and demerit 
relating to coins. Most of them treat the circulating 
medium of | en times from the point of view of the 


historian and antiquary, but there are some which look 
on it with the eyes of the statistician and political eco- 
nomist. Mr. Ridgway has taken a third line, which ma 
be called that of anthropology. Such a book was muc 
wanted. As far as England is concerned he has broken 
new ground, As years pass on we feel that his work 
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may be superseded, but for the present it has great 
value. The author may, indeed, be said to have given 
his readers all that is certainly known as to the use of 
the precious metals by remote peoples and the savages 
who are our contemporaries, who are on the same level 
of thought as the Aryans were ere they split into different 
families. Unlike some of our contemporaries, here and 
in Germany, Mr. Ridgway indulges but little in epecula- 
tion, and as he gives in every case the authorities on 
which he bases his statements, we are in a position to 
test his conclusions at almost every step. 

Highly as we estimate the numismatic portion of Mr. 
Ridgway's labours, we consider it of far less interest 
than those portions of the volume which are given up to 
ancient weights and weighing. The coins of early 
peoples have long been familiar to cultivated folk, but 
there are very few who are not quite ignorant as to 
old methods of weighing one thing against another, 
that is, balancing a well-known object against an un- 
known one. This seems so simple a matter that it is not 
easy to understand that there has been a period in the 
life of our race when men had not conceived the notion. 
All that Mr. Ridgway tells us is worthy of serious study. 
It never occurred to ourselves until we read his pages 
that the art of weighing must first have been used with 
regard to gold. That this was so we have now no doubt. 

The paper on “ Primeval Trade Routes” is very 
important. It will be found useful by many who take 
but little interest in the subjects to which the greater 
part of the book is devoted. 

We must not conclude without remarking on the 
excellence of the little engravings of coins and other 
objects by which the text is illustrated, There is, more- 
over, a good index. 

A Primer of English Etymology. By the Rev. Walter 

W. Skeat, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

It is no longer permissible for men to write on philo- 
logical subjects with no preliminary training. Dr. Skeat 
has supplied a general sketch of principles to be observed 
by all who pretend to an acquaintance with English ety- 
mology. It is needless for us to praise a book which 
facilitates the much-needed study of our language, and, 
in the absence of other costlier and less concise and 
lucid works, is indispensable. 


Gentleman's Magazine Library.—English Topography. 

Vol. Il. Edited by G. L. Gomme, (Stock.) 

Tue volume we have just received of Mr, Gomme'’s 
valuable compilation contains the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. As we 
remarked on a former occasion, we are sorry that the 
editor’s plan precludes him from giving notes, Nearly 
every page of the volume is of permanent value to the 
topographical antiquary ; but our knowledge of the past 
has increased and become more orderly since many of 
these articles were written. We are quite sure that in 
many instances Mr, Gomme could have given references 
and other information which would have furnished 
additional interest for his readers. 

Circumstances which are now, perhaps, beyond the 
reach of interpretation have caused some shires to be far 
more fully treated of in the peges of Sylvanus Urban 
than their less fortunate neighbours, Cornwall and Cum- 
berland here make score well, On the other band, there 
are but few papers concerning Cheshire, though what 
we have is well worth preserving. The volume is fur- 
nished with excellent indexes of names and of subjecte. 

In his preface the author once more draws attention 
to the pressing need there is of a general collection of 
our old monumental inscriptions. Such a work should be 
taken in hand at once. They are perishing daily from 
neglect or the misdirected zeal of church restorers, 


Meridiana: Noontide Essays. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 

M.P. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Licut reading for the long summer days. We know 
nothing more pleasant than to take Sir Herbert’s book 
with us and lounge under the beeches in the park or in 
the punt on the river. It is just such a book as Mor- 
timer Collins would have delighted in or one of his 
heroes might have written. We are not bored by any- 
thing didactic, and yet there is more true knowledge of 
men and life between its pages than is to be found in 
half the grave and serious manuals which the advertise- 
ments tell us of. 

There are two papers in ‘ Meridiana’ with which 
we have been especially delighted. One is ‘ Ancient 
Lights,’ which must be read more than once over to be 
thoroughly enjoyed; and the other, entitled ‘ Imagina- 
tion,’ vindicates the saying of a departed Prime Minister, 
which ought to keep his name in memory were the Suez 
Canal shares and Cyprus forgotten, It isso much the 
habit of men now to decry the imaginative faculty, that 
it is pleasant to find a M.P., who bas views on Ireland, 
the currency, and Local Option, having a word to say in 
its favour. 

The Laird o’ Coul’s Ghost. (Stock,) 
We have here a facsimile reprint of a chap-book of the 
last century, which obtained great circulation in Scot- 
land, but now is of extreme rarity, It is curious, also, 
and Mr, Stock has rendered a service in reprinting it. 
The views it inculcates as to the spiritual world are 
worthy of the attention of folk-lorists and others. 


Ludgate Hill, Past and Present. By W. P. Treloar. 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 

TuIs popular guide to Ludgate Hill contains much to 

interest and amuse, and overflows with illustrations. It 

affords some useful antiquarian information, and may 

often be consulted with advantage. We are glad to see 

it has reached a second edition. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to anewer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.U. 

J. Pickrorp.—A ‘Life of Lord Sherbrooke,’ by Mr. 
Patchett Martin, is promised for the end of the year. 

A Country Parson (“F.F.V.”),—First Families of 
Virginia. 

CorricenpuM.—P, 113, col. 1, 1. 30, for “ crupepifo~ 
pivov” read 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildings, 
where a building has been specially erected for the use of the Journal 
and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, August 6th. Contents for SATU — x, July 30th. 
» A FRENCH a ee ADOR to CHARLES II 
the a the DAYS of ELIZABETH. 
A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the BANTU LANGUAGES. WILLIAM the EARL MARSHAL 
THOMAS FULLER'S SERMON PISKE on the DISCOVERY of AMERICA 
ABBOTT'S HISTORY of GR EEC E BORDER WARFARE in the UNITED STATES. 
A NEW MONOGRAPH on CARLYLE. EARLY GREEK 


NOVELS of the W 
GENEALOGICAL ITTERATU RE. 
PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A ROMANCING MONSIGNOR., 
NOVELS the WEEK. 


RECENT VERSE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 
FRENCH OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NE 
LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. o BRARY TAB ST of NEW BOOKS. 
COLUMBUS: ‘The WORM TURNS, OF MART NG, The PETRIE PAPYRI, SALES 
x by N 
PAPERS by BAUDELAIRE; ‘FRANCE of TO-DAY’; A'NEW LETTER of 


LITERARY GOSSIP GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Gummere’s Germanic Origins; Chemical Literature; The LITE ARY G . ? 

of Experime ental Psychology ; Dr. H. W. Bellew; Geo- Astronomical Notes; Geographical 
N 30 

FINE! RTs The Lewis wate ; Collection of Gems; Persian Ceramic Art; va. ARTS—The Costume of the Clans , Reminiscences of C. W. Cope ; 


Table; © congress of Archwologists ; ‘The Two Ambassadors’; 
Library Table ; Gossip. brary 

MUSIC—The Pagreuth Gossip. sie Sa ale ; G pes sip 

DRAMA—The Week ; sip. MUSIC—History o the Leeds Musical Festivals; The Opera Season; 


ossip. 
DRAM A—Library Table ; Thackeray and the Stage ; Local Shakspearean 
Names; Gossip 


Sem for SATURDAY, July 23rd. 


The WARS of the ROSE Contents for SATURDAY, July 16th. 

The FOREST CANTONS: Ot SWITZERLAND. MISS BETHAM EDWARDS'S ACCOUNT of FRANCE. 

The CODEX BEZ2®. CHRISTIAN MONASTICIS 

An ACCOUNT of the TURP. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’'S 

SWEETS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A CONCORDANCE to SHELI 

Prof. E. CAIRD’S ESSAYS The NT UNDER LOU IS XV. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. The TELL -AMARNA TABLETS. 

A NEW EDITION of SIR PHILIP 

The NICHOLAS PAPER GREEK LYRIC oe 

NOVELS of the WF EK. | NOVELS of the WEEK 

LOCAL HISTORY. | BOOKS of TRAY! EL BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

MINOR VERSE OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE— 9 of NEW BOOKS JACOBITE SONG; ALADDIN and the ENCHANTED LAMP; COACH- 
ALADDIN and the EN NTED LAMP, A LETTER of KEATS; me ona CRAMMING; The TERCENTENARY of DU = 


Sir JOSEPH HAWLEY, The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 
1892, SOME INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS ; SALES. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE Burdett on Asylums; Library Table; Catastrophic Denuda- | 
graphical Notes ; Meetings ; Gossi 
FINE ARTS Sorecii’s Life of Doré; Library Table; The Theory of 
Art 


SITY; The of HULL; SALES; 

ETS’ NIGHTINGALES 
ZRARY GOSSIP 
‘CE—Miscellaneous Publications; Catalogues; Anthropological 
otes ; Maximiltianus Transylvanus ; Astronomical Notes; 
FINE ARTS—The Berlin Art Year Kook ; Library Table ; The Archwxo- 


The Congress of Archwological Societies ; Gossip oo Societies; Numismatic Literature; Recent Ex 01 
MU sic—F rout’s Fugue; The Week; Mr. C. E. Stephens; Gossip; ‘gypt; An Inscription in the Eifel , Gossip cavations in 
‘oncerts, &c., Next Week. | MU aoe The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 
DR: iM A-— Gossip. | DRAMA—The Week ; Thackeray and the Stage ; Gossip. 


The Atheneum of = 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 

SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d. for Three Months, 7s. 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the U nited Kingdom ; or 9g, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Minin Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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AUGUST, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Contains 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
Entitled 


THE LATE MRS. VERNON. 


By A. MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘ Lady Valeria,’ &ec., 


Also a NEW SERIAL STORY, just commenced, 
Entitled 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Red Towers,’ ‘ Alexis,’ &, 


AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
TORPEDO BOATS. A Visit to Thorney-- A HOLIDAY in DORSET. 
croft’s Works at Chiswick. BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 
SOME DUKES of YORK. ‘The LIBERTY of the SUBJECT. 
ARMY COOKERY. A VICTIM to ART. 
MY FRIENDLY JAP. A Story. e GOING WRONG.” 


A PEEP at VENEZUELA. FROM SUNSET TILL DAWN. 


A ‘A: Lak 
The BEAL HEART of AFRIC *' The COCO de MER: a Curious Palm. 


“A DIME SOCIAL”: a Dance at Wild Cherry Creek. 
THE THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. A Serial Story. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 
Printed by C- FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; — by the said 


FRANCI 8, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ‘Saturday, 
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